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Elijah  Clarke  and  Anglo-American 
Designs  on  East  Florida,  1797-1798 

By  Richard  K.  Murdoch* 

The  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  England  and  Spain  in 
October,  1796,  posed  several  problems  for  Enrique  White,  the 
newly  appointed  governor  of  East  Florida.  When  he  reached 
St.  Augu^ine  the  previous  February  to  assume  this  post,  he 
was  aware  of  the  hostile  attitude  manifested  by  many  of  the 
frontier  leaders  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  toward  his  country 
and  her  Indian  allies.  Mindful  of  this  situation.  White  forwarded 
the  news  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  to  various  Spanish  agents 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States.  He  warned  them 
to  be  on  their  guard  against  English  efforts  to  drum  up  sympatlw 
among  the  more  restless  element  of  the  local  population.  He 
further  admonished  them  to  transmit  to  him  in  all  haste  any 
intelligence  of  hostile  moves  on  the  part  of  the  English. 

Among  the  recipients  of  the  governor’s  information  was  Diego 
Morphy,  the  Spanish  vice-consul  in  Charleston,  who  had  rendered 
conspicuous  service  to  his  country  during  the  ttying  days  of 
the  Mangourit  expedition  against  East  Florida.*  This  able  of¬ 
ficial  immediately  employed  agents,  probably  Americans,  to  go 
into  the  rural  areas  of  nonhem  Georgia  to  ascertain  the  temper 
of  the  people  and  to  substantiate  the  rumor  that  English  money 
was  being  used  to  influence  several  prominent  citizens  to  enlist 
under  the  English  flag.  The  first  information  of  a  definite  nature 
to  reach  Morphy  in  February,  1797,  was  contained  in  a  report 
given  him  “in  all  confidence”  by  an  unnamed  American  agent. 
According  to  this  report,  the  English  vice-consul  in  Charleston,* 
upon  orders  from  his  superiors,  had  commissioned  an  agent  to 
approach  General  Elijah  Clarke,*  an  old  foe  of  the  Spanish,  at 
his  home  in  Washington,  Georgia,  on  the  matter  of  raising 
troops  in  that  state  to  be  employed  in  an  assault  on  East  Florida. 

*ProfeMor  Murdoch  la  a  member  of  the  History  Department  of  the  Dnlrer- 
alty  of  North  Carolina. 

1.  For  an  account  of  the  projected  French  attack  of  1794,  see  Richard  K. 
Murdoch,  “Citlsen  Mangourit  and  the  Projected  Attack  on  Blast  Florida."  In 
The  Journal  of  Southern  Hietoty,  XIV  (1948),  S22-540. 

2.  Although  Clarke  nerer  employed  the  name  of  the  BngUsh  rloe-consul. 
It  presumably  was  Benjamin  Moodle. 

8.  A  discussion  of  the  major  points  In  the  career  of  Elijah  Clarke  is  to  be 
found  In  Louise  Frederick  Hays,  Hero  of  Hornet’ e  Heet  (New  York:  19481. 
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Skeptical  of  the  authenticity  of  this  report,  Morphy  wrote  White 
informing  him  of  the  latest  turn  of  events.*  Within  six  weeks, 
however,  his  skepticism  was  partly  dispelled  by  the  receipt  of  a 
personal  letter  from  Clarke.  In  this  missive,  the  General  divulged 
the  terms  of  what  he  chose  to  call  “the  English  offer,"  made 
to  him  by  an  English  agent  whose  name  he  chose  not  to  reveal 
at  that  dme.*^  Although  the  prospect  of  an  eventual  payment 
of  10,000  pesos  was  most  attractive,  Qarke  protested  that  he 
preferred  the  good  will  of  Spain  to  the  lure  of  English  gold. 
His  rejection  of  “the  English  offer”  was  coupled  with  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  his  services  as  well  as  those  of  his  friends  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Spanish  as  a  guarantee  to  check  the  English 
schemes  to  invade  East  Florida.  In  commenting  on  this  letter 
in  his  official  report  to  St.  Augustine,  Morphy  wrote:  “He 
[Qarke]  said  that  he  preferred  to  be  our  friend  rather  than  our 
enemy,  provided  that  our  government  would  be  pleased  to  pardon 
him  and  his  companions  for  the  aggressions  they  performed 
against  these  territories  in  the  last  war  with  France,  and  to  admit 
them  into  the  [Spanish]  service  in  order  to  protect  this  Plaza 
[St.  Augustine],  as  well  as  concede  them  lands.”*  Although  still 
dubious  as  to  the  General’s  purpose  in  writing  this  letter,  Morphy 
suggested  that  it  might  prove  wise  to  play  for  time  by  expressing 
interest  in  a  non-committal  manner. 

The  news  from  Charleston  was  of  sufficient  import  to  necessi¬ 
tate  a  meeting  of  the  governor’s  council  during  which  it  was 
decided  to  inform  Yrujo,  the  Spanish  minister  in  Philadelphia,’ 
of  the  events  transpiring  in  Georgia  in  order  that  an  official  pro¬ 
test  might  be  lodged  with  the  secretary  of  state.  It  was  also 
agreed  that  the  governor  should  advise  Morphy  to  negotiate 
with  Clarke  only  if  the  latter  agreed  to  divulge  the  names  of 
the  “rebek”  who  had  assisted  him  in  his  ventures  against  East 

4.  Morphy  to  White,  February  23.  1797,  East  Florida  Papern.  bl03  L8. 
(Reference  to  this  source  will  henceforth  be  abbreviated  as  EFP.  This  documen¬ 
tary  collection  Is  located  in  the  Library  of  Conitress,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

5.  According  to  the  sworn  testimony  of  Clarke  to  the  congressional  com¬ 
mittee  Investigating  the  charges  against  Senator  William  Blount  of  Tennessee, 
the  English  agent  who  had  approached  him  "about  M»,  1797,"  was  a  certain 
William  Carrlck,  who  claimed  to  be  a  captain  In  the  Royal  Navy.  This  person 
Indicated  to  Clarke  that  be  had  Just  come  from  Charleston  where  he  baa  been 
ordered  by  the  English  authorities  to  make  the  aforementioned  offer  to  Clarke. 
The  agent  made  no  effort  to  identify  these  English  authorities  more  specifi¬ 
cally.  See  Deposition  of  Elijah  Clarke,  March  27,  1798,  as  printed  in  AnnaU 
of  Convmt,  vol.  7,  p.  2404. 

9.  The  eontenta  of  Clarke’s  letter  are  discussed  at  length  In  Morphy  to 
White,  April  6,  1797,  EFP  bl03  L8. 

7.  The  Spanish  minister  to  the  United  States  at  this  time  was  Carlos 
Martines  de  xrojo  y  Tacon,  Marques  de  Casa  Tmjo.  He  Is  usually  referred  to 
by  the  abbreviated  name.  TmJo. 
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Florida  in  1794  and  1795.  It  is  clear  that  in  demanding  this  of 
Qarke,  the  Spanish  were  indicating  their  lack  of  interest  in  the 
former’s  offer  of  military  service  as  it  was  out  of  the  question 
to  expect  a  frontiersman  of  Qarke’s  type  to  betray  his  friends. 
This  was  particularly  true  as  several  of  the  suspects  still  were 
resident  within  the  bounds  of  East  Florida.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  always  the  possibility  that  the  old  General’s  insatiable 
desire  both  for  money  to  extinguish  his  debts  and  for  public 
acclaim  to  obliterate  the  memories  of  1794  and  1795  might  lead 
him  to  do  most  anything. 

White  was  well  aware  of  the  dangers  to  East  Florida  that 
might  result  from  an  assault  on  the  northern  frontier.  His  plan 
for  defense  was  similar  to  that  adopted  a  few  years  earlier  by 
his  predecessor  when  there  was  a  tnreat  of  a  Franco- American 
invasion  from  the  region  to  the  north  of  the  St.  Ma^s  River. 
He  was  certain  that  to  hold  Amelia  island  and  the  St.  Marys 
region  would  require  more  military  strength  than  he  had  at 
his  disposal  as  the  enemy  could  land  by  employing  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  of  inlets  and  lagoons  along  the  coast.  The  plan 
finally  adopted  by  the  governor  and  his  council  called  for  the 
withdrawal  of  all  armed  forces  to  the  south  bank  of  the  St. 
Johns  River  with  a  thin  line  of  scouts  to  patrol  the  abandoned 
areas  to  the  north.  In  addition,  this  plan  called  for  the  enforced 
evacuation  of  all  noncombatants  from  the  St.  Marys  region  to 
a  location  some  miles  to  the  south  of  the  St.  Johns  defense  line. 
Here  these  people  could  be  kept  under  close  surveillance.  Al- 
through  the  removal  of  settlers  never  became  necessary,  the  gov¬ 
ernor  did  inform  all  the  local  militia  commanders  in  April  to  be 
prepared  to  evacuate  the  residents  in  their  respective  areas  on 
a  moment’s  notice.  All  the  settlers  were  carefully  listed  and 
some,  because  of  their  dubious  loyalty,  were  ordered  to  be  ready 
to  move  to  St.  Augustine.  The  governor  announced  publicly 
that  any  refusal  to  comply  with  these  orders  would  result  in 
heavy  penalties  including  the  possible  loss  of  personal  property 
and  land  rights." 

While  the  governor  was  making  these  preparations,  Morphy 
began  taking  precautionary  measures  to  safeguard  East  Florida 
from  an  English  attack  originating  in  the  southern  part  of  the 

8.  Wtalti*  to  llanael  Romero,  April  20,  1797,  contalne  the  major  declalona 
of  a  junta  held  on  that  daj  to  determine  the  defenae  atratetry  to  foreatall  a 
poaaiUe  Bnttllah  attack.  The  Kovemor  aent  ont  ordera  to  the  three  mllltla  eom- 
mandera  on  the  next  day.  See  White  to  Andrew  Atkinaon,  White  to  Nathaniel 
Ball,  and  White  to  Chariea  Clarke,  all  dated  April  21,  1797,  EFP  bllS  AlO. 
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United  States.  In  accordance  with  White’s  recommendations  he 
suggested  to  the  local  French  consul,  Victor  Dupont,®  that  it 
would  be  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  their  respective  countries 
if  they  co-operated  in  preventing  English  enlistments  in  the 
southern  states.  The  discovery  that  Dupont  was  already  fully 
informed  of  the  rumors  of  the  English  offer  to  Clarke  came  as 
no  surprise  to  the  Spanish  consul.  It  likewise  came  as  no  surprise 
to  learn  that  the  Frenchman  was  contemplating  steps  that  might 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  General  from  rendering  assistance  to 
their  common  foe.  Unlike  his  colleague,  however,  Dupont  did 
not  feel  himself  officially  restricted  in  his  dealings  with  Qarke. 
In  a  manner  reminiscent  of  the  methods  employed  by  Genet, 
Dupont  suggested  that  the  French  and  Spanish  offer  to  grant 
Clarke  anything  that  he  might  demand  in  the  way  of  conces¬ 
sions.  As  such  a  suggestion  was  in  complete  contradiction  to 
the  instructions  sent  to  Charleston  by  White,  Morphy  argued 
that  no  definite  commitments  could  be  agreed  to  until  Qarke 
had  made  his  demands  perfectly  clear  and  until  the  authorities 
in  Havana  had  established  a  definite  policy  to  be  followed.  The 
Spaniard  pointed  out  that  in  following  White’s  suggested  pro¬ 
cedure,  Clarke  would  not  be  encouraged  to  increase  the  scope 
of  his  demands. 

Although  the  French  consul  realized  that  the  Spanish  would 
not  countenance  a  joint  offer  to  Qarke  at  that  particular  time, 
he  was  determined  to  proceed  alone  with  his  own  plan.  It  seemed 
logical  that  both  he  and  the  Spanish  consul  should  adopt  any 
methods  to  bolster  the  defense  of  St.  Augustine.  If  Clarke’s 
support  could  be  obtained,  any  promises  made  to  him  to  bring 
this  about  would  be  well  worth  the  effort.  Dupont’s  decision 
to  take  active  measures  went  far  beyond  the  meaning  of  White’s 
instructions  to  Morphy,  as  the  consul  had  repeatedly  pointed 
out.  Nevertheless  Dupont  was  determined  to  draw  up  a  letter 
to  send  by  special  messenger  to  Clarke  in  Georgia  remiesting 
the  General  to  mve  his  views  on  the  possibilities  of  an  ^glisn 
attack  on  East  Florida.  He  tried  to  word  this  dispatch  in  such 
a  way  as  to  stress  the  great  advantages  that  might  accrue  to 
Clarke  if  he  chose  the  Franco-Spanisn  cause  over  that  of  the 
English.  In  the  first  place  the  consul  promised  that,  although 
the  French  government  had  done  nothing  to  date  to  recognize 


9.  Victor  Dnpont  repUced  Fontpcrtlai  «■  coniul  In  Charleaton  after  the 
Utter  was  remored  on  the  charge  of  haring  dirnlfed  too  much  InformaUon 
concemlnr  the  achemea  to  attack  Eaat  Florida  In  1790. 
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Clarke’s  efforts  on  its  behalf  in  1794  and  1795,  under  certain 
conditions  the  Foreign  Office  might  be  well  disposed  to  con¬ 
sider  his  claims  for  personal  losses  in  the  earlier  unsuccessful 
ventures.  In  the  second  place  there  were  efforts  being  made 
to  raise  two  companies  of  infantry  from  among  the  veteran 
French  soldiers  then  living  in  South  Carolina  and  it  was  planned 
that  Qarke  be  given  full  command  of  this  force.  And  in  the 
third  place  sevenil  of  Clarke’s  old  friends  and  companions  from 
the  previous  adventures  under  the  French  flag  were  accept¬ 
ing  ^glish  commissions,  unmindful  of  their  earlier  allegiance 
to  the  French  flag.  Dupont  named  Colonel  John  Macintosh,  a 
former  friend  of  Clarke,  as  one  of  those  who  had  agreed  to 
accept  service  in  the  English  army.***  Qarke’s  open  acceptance 
of  a  Franco-Spanish  commission  might  draw  these  men  back 
to  their  former  allegiance.  The  con^  closed  his  letter  with 
the  suggestion  that  Clarke  take  his  time  in  making  up  his  mind 
and  that  he  discuss  this  matter  at  length  with  the  bearer  of 
the  dispatch,  a  Spanish  naval  officer.  Captain  Domingo  de 
Assereto,  who  was  prepared  to  give  additional  information  about 
the  situation  in  Ch^leston.'* 

The  choice  of  Assereto  as  the  bearer  of  Dupont’s  letter  to 
Clarke  had  not  been  entirely  the  doing  of  the  French  consul, 
for  Morphy  reported  to  White  that  he  had  been  asked  to  come 
to  chat  with  tne  Frenchman  at  his  home  and  that  during  the 
course  of  their  conversation  Dupont  broached  the  matter  of 
sending  a  letter  by  special  agent  to  Qarke.  Although  Morphy 
did  not  admit  at  that  time  having  seen  the  contents  of  this 
letter,  his  subsequent  reports  indicate  that  Dupont  informed 
him  of  the  salient  points.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  letter  began 
with  a  statement  to  the  effect  that,  although  the  French  consul 
was  the  actual  writer,  the  contents  had  been  discussed  with 
Morphy.  When  Dupont  proposed  the  name  of  Assereto  who  was 
in  Charleston  and  on  the  point  of  departing  for  St.  Augustine 
by  way  of  Savannah,  Morphy  readily  agreed  to  entrust  him 
with  the  duty  of  making  a  side  trip  to  Clarke’s  home  in  upper 

10.  When  Clarke  later  testified  for  the  concresslonal  committee  In  the 
Blonnt  caae,  he  claimed  that  the  Engliah  agent  who  approached  him  with  the 
offer  of  a  commlasion.  Captain  Carrlck,  had  told  him  that  after  his  elslt  with 
Clarke,  he  was  golnr  on  to  Savannah  where  he  Intended  to  discuss  the  same 
matter  with  Colonel  John  Macintosh.  AnimIs  of  Congrtoo,  2404. 

11.  DuMnt  to  Clarke,  AprU  25,  1707,  enclosed  In  Assereto  to  Clarke,  May  8, 
1797,  EFP  bl03  L8.  Assereto  was  a  resident  of  San  Nicolas  on  the  east  bank 
of  tha  St.  Johns  River.  Apparently  he  bad  been  employed  at  various  times  to 
carry  dispatches  from  St.  AugusUne  to  locations  In  the  United  States.  In  this 
way,  he  became  familiar  with  a  considerable  number  of  Americana 
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Georgia.  It  was  agreed  that  the  captain  should  await  Qarke's 
reply  which  was  to  be  forwarded  at  once  to  Charleston.  As- 
sereto’s  duties  also  included  carrying  copies  of  all  documents 
dealing  with  the  Clarke  matter  in  order  that  the  governor  of 
East  Florida  might  be  fully  informed  on  what  Morphy  and 
Di^nt  had  done  and  were  contemplating  doing.*^ 
llie  apparent  change  of  mind  on  the  part  of  Morphy  was 
not  entirely  the  result  of  the  arguments  of  the  French  consul. 
Even  while  protesting  that  he  was  powerless  to  enter  any  agree¬ 
ment  with  Qarke,  he  received  a  dispatch  from  Yrujo  inform¬ 
ing  him  that  there  was  a  scheme  afoot  to  raise  troops  within 
the  bounds  of  the  United  States  to  attack  Louisiana  and  the 
Floridas.**  The  writer  apparently  assumed  that  Morphy  already 
knew  about  this  rumor  and  was  awaiting  official  orders  as  to 
what  to  do.  Therefore  he  was  told  to  do  everything  within  his 
power,  including  co-operation  with  the  local  French  consul, 
to  prevent  the  furthering  of  the  plot.^*  Yrujo  made  no  effort 
to  reveal  the  source  of  his  information  or  the  extent  to  which 
the  English  scheme  was  reported  to  have  been  developed.  Ac¬ 
tually,  he  had  been  in  receipt  of  positive  information  from  New 
Orleans  that  English  agents  were  trying  to  stir  up  trouble 
i  j  both  in  the  Natchez  region  among  the  English  Loyalists  and  also 

r  farther  to  the  east  among  the  Creek  Indians.  This  information 

p:  had  been  sent  to  Philadelphia  by  General  Collot,  a  French  agent 

who  had  just  completed  a  rapid  tour  of  the  southeastern  part 
y  of  the  country  under  orders  from  Adet,  the  French  minister 

to  the  United  States.^*  Collot  wrote  Yrujo  that  among  the  agents 
in  English  employ  was  a  cenain  John  Chisholm  who  had  held 
conversations  with  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  Indians  and  who 
was  rumored  to  be  on  his  way  to  Philadelphia  to  report  to  the 
English  minister.**  With  this  information  at  hand,  the  Spanish 
minister  had  written  to  Morphy  even  as  he  prepared  to  dis¬ 
credit  the  English  in  the  eyes  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

12.  Morphy  to  White,  April  27.  1797.  BFP  bl03  L8. 

13.  The  miniiter'R  letter  was  partly  inapired  by  information  received  in 
March  from  Bast  Florida.  White  to  Truio,  iMrch  8,  1797,  BFP  blOS  lA 

14.  Tmjo  to  Morphy,  April  7.  1797,  BFP  bl03  L8. 

15.  The  complete  account  of  Collot's  Jonmey  In  the  southeast  vrhich  lasted 
from  March  21  to  December  27,  1794,  is  to  be  found  in  Oeorfcs  Henri  Victor 
Collot.  A  Journey  in  North  America  .  .  .,  (J.  Christan  Bay,  trana.),  reprinted 

R  1924. 

M  14.  CoUot  to  TmJo,  March  1.  1797,  as  printed  in  Frederick  J.  Tumerj  “Docu- 

'$  ments  on  the  Blount  Conspiracy,  1794-1797,"  In  American  HUtorieai  Kaviem. 

X(1909),  574-404. 
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After  considerable  delay,  Assereto  departed  from  Charleston 
on  May  i,  apparently  with  the  complete  approval  of  both  Morphy 
and  Dupont.  By  this  time,  the  Spanish  consul  had  come  to  agree 
that  the  Frenchman’s  scheme  was  worth  trying,  for  in  his  next 
dispatch  to  St.  Augustine,  he  mentioned  the  great  need  for  fi¬ 
nancial  assistance  to  satisfy  any  monetary  demands  that  Garke 
might  make.  He  requested  permission  to  draw  upon  the  fund 
of  prize  money  then  on  deposit  in  Charleston  mercantile  estab¬ 
lishments.^’  When  the  governor  received  Morphy’s  dispatch  of 
April  27,  he  gave  his  tacit  approval  to  the  choice  of  Assereto 
as  official  messenger  and  ordered  the  consul  to  continue  with 
the  scheme  already  underway.’*  This  change  of  mind  on  the 
part  of  White  was  due  to  information  that  had  just  reached  him 
that  a  large  English  fleet  was  preparing  to  sail  from  Halifax 
with  an  attack  on  the  St.  Marys  region  as  its  avowed  purpose. 
Additional  reports  indicated  that  a  band  of  Americans  was 
already  gathering  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Cumberland 
Island  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  English  fleet  to  transport  them 
across  the  St.  Marys  River  to  Amelia  Island  where  it  was 
planned  to  set  up  temporary  headquaners.’*  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  White  decided  that  any  aoditional  assistance,  regardless 
of  its  source,  would  be  welcome  in  defending  the  province.  He 
wrote  to  both  Yrujo  in  Philadelphia  and  the  captain-general  in 
Havana  explaining  the  turn  of  events  and  requesting  warships 
to  help  protect  the  East  Florida  coast.*®  When  writing  to  his 
immeoiate  superior  in  Havana  White  carefully  broached  the 
subject  of  permitting  non-Spaniards  to  enter  East  Florida  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  defense  against  an  English  attack.*’ 
In  the  meantime  Dupont’s  letter  to  Clarke  was  on  the  way  to 
Georgia  in  the  possession  of  Captain  Assereto.  The  local  au¬ 
thorities  in  Savannah  apparently  received  warning  that  the 


17.  Morpby  to  Wbite,  Maj  1,  1797,  EFP  blOS  L8.  Tbe  Spanlab  conaul  waa 
now  fuIlT  aware  of  tbe  contenta  of  Dupont'a  letter  to  Clarke  for  be  Included 
a  Spanlab  tranalatlon  In  bia  diapatebea  to  Eaat  Tlorlda.  He  moat  bare  been  In 
complete  approval  wltb  the  acbeme  of  tbe  French  conaul  for  be  made  no  effort 
to  prevent  Asaereto’a  departure  from  Cbarleaton  on  that  aame  day. 

18.  Wbite  to  Morpb.v.  May  9,  1797,  EFP  bl03  L8. 

19.  Tbe  St.  Marya  River  which  nowa  between  Cumberland  and  Amelia  lalanda 
marked  tbe  international  boundary  between  tbe  United  Statea  and  Spanlab  Eaat 
Florida.  There  waa  a  amall  fort  garriaoned  by  federal  troopa  at  the  aouthem 
eiteremity  of  Cumberland  laland. 

20.  White  to  Tmjo  and  Wbite  to  Lat  Caaaa,  both  dated  April  28,  1797, 
EFP  bios  L8. 

21.  In  bopea  of  obtaining  a  favorable  reply,  tbe  governor  referred  to  tbeaa 
potential  alllea  aa  "Frenchmen.’*  Wbite  to  Laa  Caaaa,  April  28,  1797,  EFP 
bios  L8.  No  attempt  will  be  made  In  tbia  paper  to  follow  tbe  lengthy  negotia- 
tiona  between  Wbite  and  Dupont  concerning  the  admlaaion  of  French  aupportera 
Into  Eaat  Florida. 
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Spaniard  was  involved  in  some  sort  of  questionable  negotiation, 
for  he  was  detained  several  days  for  examination  as  soon  as  he 
reached  Georgia.  As  this  investigation  revealed  nothing  definite, 
he  was  released  to  continue  his  journey.  He  finally  was  able  to 
locate  Clarke  at  his  home  in  Washington.  Possibly  because  of 
his  detention  in  Savannah,  Assereto  decided  against  delivering 
Dupon’t  dispatch  in  persoi^  preferring  to  send  it  to  Clarke’s  home 
by  special  messenger  while  he  awaited  a  reply  in  the  nearby 
tavern.  Clarke  received  the  letter  on  May  lo,  and,  as  the  mat¬ 
ter  seemed  to  be  a  pressing  one,  he  immediately  drafted  a  reply 
for  the  Spanish  officer  to  forward  to  Dupont  in  Charleston.  In 
thanking  the  French  consul  for  his  kind  letter  embodying  the 
suggestion  that  he  might  be  useful  once  more  to  the  French 
service  Qarke  expressed  no  surprise  at  the  consul’s  proposition. 
He  indicated  that  his  acceptance  of  any  sort  of  Franco-Spanish 
offer  would  be  predicated  on  several  conditions:  all  those  accused 
of  taking  part  in  the  rebellion  of  1795  and  still  detained  in  the 
fortress  of  San  Marcos  in  St.  Augustine  were  to  be  released  at 
once;  all  property  confiscated  by  Governor  Quesada  in  1795 
and  1796  was  to  be  returned  to  the  rightful  owners  and  damages 
paid  for  property  destroyed  or  misused;  his  services  would  be 
offered  only  at  the  same  rank  that  he  had  held  in  the  army 
of  the  United  States;  all  the  men  who  were  to  serve  under  him 
were  to  be  chosen  by  him  personally  and  were  to  be  retained  in 
a  single  unit  quite  apart  from  the  Spanish  regulars;  a  large,  but 
still  undecided,  sum  of  money  was  to  be  deposited  to  his  account 
in  the  bank  at  Charleston  to  be  drawn  upon  for  “monetary  ex¬ 
penses’’  incident  to  raising  a  military  force  and  to  bribing  the 
requisite  number  of  Indian  chiefs;  he  should  be  allowed  to  name 
his  own  personal  staff  of  officers  with  full  command  powers 
over  his  forces;  and  finally,  there  were  to  be  extensive  prepara¬ 
tions  by  the  French  and  Spanish  to  collect  sufficient  arms,  am¬ 
munition,  clothing  and  supplies  to  outfit  this  body  of  men  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  accustomed.  When  these  demands 
had  been  agreed  to,  as  he  appeared  certain  they  would  be,  Clarke 
was  ready  to  consider  accepting  a  commission  in  the  Franco- 
Spanish  service.** 

With  Clarke’s  reply  safely  in  his  hands,  Assereto  returned 
to  Savannah  where  he  made  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  take  with 

22.  Clarke  to  Aaaereto,  May  10,  1797,  enclosed  In  Assereto  to  White,  May 
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him  to  St.  Augustine  and  forwarded  the  original  to  Charleston. 
His  activities  were  still  under  constant  surveulance  for  he  seems 
to  have  been  taken  into  custody  a  second  time  by  the  local 
authorities,  possibly  at  the  request  of  English  agents.  After  a 
second  questioning,  he  was  permitted  to  resume  his  trip.**  He 
experienced  some  delay  at  St.  Marys  waiting  for  permission 
from  the  local  Spanish  authorities  to  cross  the  river  into  East 
Florida.  As  his  presence  in  the  province  had  not  been  officially 
announced  from  St.  Augustine,  he  was  apprehended  at  the  St. 
Johns  crossing  on  the  clurge  that  his  papers  were  not  in  order. 
He  forwarded  copies  of  all  his  papers  then  in  his  possession 
dealing  with  the  Clarke  affair  to  the  governor  together  with  a 
report  of  his  detention  with  his  horse  and  baggage  by  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  post  at  Fort  San  Nicolas.  White  was  urged  to 
take  immediate  action  as  the  consuls  in  Charleston  might  be 
called  upon  almost  momentarily  for  a  definite  answer  to  ^rke’s 
proposals.*^ 

Assereto’s  admonition  to  make  haste  was  unnecessary,  for 
White  had  received  additional  alarming  reports  of  the  presence 
of  English  warships  in  Cuban  waters  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
On  the  same  afternoon  of  the  receipt  of  the  captain’s  letter  the 
governor  convened  a  session  of  his  council  sitting  as  a  jtmta  de 
guerra  to  discuss  the  contents  of  Qarke’s  letter  and  to  determine 
whether  conditions  warranted  a  definite  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  Spanish  government.  According  to  the  records  of  the 
junta,  the  letter  was  read  aloud  in  its  entirety  and  then  carefully 
reread  point  by  point  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  language 
contained  double  meanings  and  “malicious  interpretations,  so 
frequent  with  people  of  his  [Qarke’s]  class.”**  Wriite  then  sug¬ 
gested  the  wisdom  of  a  decision  on  whether  the  admission  of 
Clarke  and  his  friends  to  the  province  might  not  be  of  more 
lasting  damage  than  enduring  the  rigors  of  an  English  assault. 
Although  the  governor  had  an  extremely  poor  opinion  of  Clarke 
as  an  individual,  he  did  not  say  as  much  in  the  presence  of  his 
subordinates  lest  he  be  accused  of  trying  to  influence  their  de- 

23.  After  hearlne  of  Auereto’a  detention  prior  to  dellTerin;  Dnpont’s  letter. 
White  aent  n  harried  request  to  the  Spanish  rice-consul  In  Savannah  urjrlnft 
him  to  do  ererrthlnK  within  his  power  to  obtain  the  captain's  immediate  re¬ 
lease.  By  the  time  this  dispatch  reached  Its  destination,  Assereto  bad  already 
been  fre^  from  his  second  detention  and  was  on  bis  way  to  Elast  Florida.  White 
to  Manuel  Rengll,  May  22,  1707,  EFP  bl03  L8. 

24.  Assereto  to  White,  May  21  and  22.  1797,  EFP  hlOS  L8. 

2.1.  White  to  Assereto,  May  22.  1797,  EFP  blOS  L8. 
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cisions.^  After  several  hours  of  heated  debate,  the  junta  de¬ 
cided  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  authorities  in  Havana  for  final 
review  and  decision.  The  governor  was  to  inform  Morphy,  and 
indirectly  Dupont,  that  no  action  was  to  be  taken  on  the  Clarice 
matter  until  definite  orders  were  received  from  Havana.” 

Having  disposed  of  Qarke’s  proposals,  the  junta  turned  its 
attention  to  another  problem  of  interest  to  many  of  them.  There 
was  some  question  as  to  the  integrity  of  A^reto  and  some 
mystery  as  to  how  and  why  he  tud  become  mixed  up  in  the 
Clarke  matter.  First  and  foremost  there  was  the  question  of 
why  Dupont,  a  Frenchman,  had  selected  Assereto,  a  Spaniard, 
as  the  official  messenger  to  carry  the  vital  dispatch  to  Clarke. 
It  was  well  known  that  the  General  was  partial  to  the  French 
but  not  at  all  to  the  Spanish.  Morphy’s  dispatch  did  not  make 
clear  what  the  captain  had  been  doing  in  Clmleston  at  the  time 
that  he  was  selected  by  Dupont.  One  member  of  the  junta  was 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  captain  had  exaggerated  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  English  threat  in  order  to  induce  his  eovemment  to 
offer  broad  concessions  to  Clarke.  After  this  o^rvation  an¬ 
other  member  suggested  that  Assereto  might  be  a  paid  agent 
of  the  General  or,  worse  still,  an  agent  of  the  English  govern¬ 
ment.  Those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  captain  agreed  that 
he  was  overly  ambitious,  loud-mouthed,  prone  to  brag  about  his 
abilities,  and  that  he  was  known  to  carry  considerable  weight 
among  the  East  Florida  settlers  who  had  recently  arrived  from 
the  United  States.  In  addition  he  had  often  been  suspected  of 
having  an  interest  in  the  sale  of  lands  on  the  American  frontier. 
After  considerable  discussion  it  was  agreed  that,  as  there  was  no 
definite  information  against  the  captain,  and,  as  he  had  already 
been  in  communication  with  Garke,  he  should  be  retained  for 
the  time-being  as  official  courier  between  the  General  and  the 
Spanish  authorities  in  Charleston  and  St.  Augustine.  White  was 
urged  to  send  the  captain  on  his  return  trip  to  Charleston  as 
soon  as  possible  in  oraer  to  get  him  out  of  tne  province  before 

26.  A  few  weekii  earlier,  after  reeelvluK  information  from  Morphy  about 
Ciarke'a  rumored  activitiee.  White  had  written  directly  to  Madrid  to  exprem 
hia  personal  views  on  the  General.  In  part,  his  letter  said :  “Clarke  Is  well 
known  as  a  person  of  bad  faith,  withont  snbordlnatlon  nor  attachment  to  the 
country  in  wnich  he  lives.  I  am  resolved  not  to  permit  him  to  reside  In  this 
territory  of  the  Kinit  either  alone,  or  with  his  followers.”  White  to  Juan  Manuel 
Alvares,  April  10,  1797,  EFP  b47  H4.  Writing  to  the  same  person  a  few  days 
after  the  junta  of  May  22,  White  gave  a  very  unfavorable  account  of  the  whole 
Clarke  project,  branding  the  General  as  “a  turbulent  spirit."  White  to  Alvares. 
May  27.  1797,  BFP  b47  H4. 

27.  Junta  de  Ouerra.  May  22,  1797,  EFP  b277  and  White  to  Morphy.  May  22. 
1797,  EFP  bios  L8. 
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he  could  discuss  the  Qarke  matter  with  the  local  inhabitants. 
Complying  with  this  suggestion,  the  governor  wrote  out  an 
order  on  that  very  day  instructing  Assereto  to  leave  at  once 
for  the  nonh  to  deliver  a  sealed  copy  of  the  juntas  decision  to 
Morphy.** 

Neither  Morphy  nor  Dupont  were  idle  while  awaiting  the 
outcome  of  A^reto’s  visit  with  Clarke  and  his  subsequent 
journey  to  East  Florida  to  report  to  the  governor.  The  French 
consul  succeeded  in  panly  overcoming  his  colleague’s  hesitation 
to  take  action  without  first  obtaining  specific  permission  from 
either  St.  Augustine  or  Philadelphia.  TTie  two  men  busied  them¬ 
selves  trying  to  locate  other  members  of  the  group  involved 
in  the  French  schemes  of  1794  and  1795  as  recruiters.  Dupont 
was  hopeful  of  employing  these  men  to  raise  a  sizeable  force 
from  the  French  population  of  South  Carolina  to  march  under 
the  command  of  Clairke.  He  had  high  hopes,  later  to  be  dashed, 
that  White  would  permit  these  troops  to  enter  East  Florida 
to  augment  the  small  Spanish  garrison  at  Fort  San  Marcos.  The 
failure  of  Dupont  to  bring  this  plan  to  fruition  was  not  due  to 
any  lack  of  enthusiasm  on  his  part  but  rather  to  White’s  suspicions 
of  Garke’s  real  motives  and  to  his  unwillingness  to  violate  the 
law  forbidding  the  admission  of  armed  foreigners  into  his  prov¬ 
ince.** 

Even  while  Assereto  was  on  the  way  to  Georgia  to  deliver 
Dupont’s  letter  to  Garke,  the  Spanish  minister  in  Philadelphia 
was  impatiently  awaiting  funher  reports  from  the  southeast. 
He  wrote  to  Charleston  urging  Morphy  to  make  certain  that  all 
possible  steps  were  being  taken  to  prevent  the  growth  of  pro- 
English  sentiment  in  that  region.**  A  few  weeks  later  the  Spanish 
minister  informed  both  Morphy  and  White  that  he  had  recently 
been  in  communication  with  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  United 
States  on  matters  arising  from  the  rumor  of  Garke’s  negotiations 

28.  White  to  Aiaereto,  May  22,  1797,  RFP  blOS  L8.  The  aTallable  eTidence 
doea  not  eatabliah  the  exact  date  Aaaereto  reached  Charleaton  with  White'a 
inatmctiona.  In  a  note  dated  June  17,  the  Bpaniah  conanl  diacloaed  that  the 
captain  had  already  departed  from  that  place,  preanmably  on  hia  way  to  Ha¬ 
vana  to  deliver  to  the  captaln-fteneral  the  conanl’a  complete  report  on  the 
Clarke  negotiations.  Morphy  to  White,  Jnne  17,  1797,  EFP  hl03  L8.  Aa  Aa¬ 
aereto  never  returned  to  Charleaton  or  8t.  Anguatine,  it  may  be  that  the  cap¬ 
tain-general  waa  persuaded  by  the  poor  reporta  of  the  captain’s  character  not 
to  make  further  use  of  him  as  official  courier. 

29.  Dupont  employed  the  services  of  a  Major  Bert  who  had  been  a  close 
associate  of  Clarke  in  1794  and  1798  to  carry  at  least  two  seta  of  dispatches 
to  White  during  Jnne  and  July  of  1797.  See  Dupont  to  White,  May  19  and 
Jnne  9,  1797,  EFP  bl03  L8.  The  Spanish  consul  provided  Bert  with  the  iwsa- 
port  and  pa^rs  necessary  for  admission  to  Eiast  Florida.  Morphy  to  White, 
May  19.  1797,  EFP  bl03  Ls. 

30.  Trujo  to  Morphy,  April  17.  1797,  EFP  bl03  L8. 
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with  English  agents.  The  secretary,  Timothy  Pickering,  had  in¬ 
formed  Yrujo  that  he  had  forwarded  instructions  to  the  attorney 
general  of  Georgia  to  investigate  the  charges  made  by  Yrujo 
against  Qarke  and  the  English.  If  there  was  any  truth  to  the 
rumors  that  these  agents  were  really  attempting  to  woo  the 
General  to  their  cause  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  military 
activities  from  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  the  secretary 
promised  to  take  drastic  action.  Pickering  informed  the  Spanish 
minister  that  in  addition  to  this  letter  to  the  Georgia  authorities, 
he  had  requested  Robert  Liston,*^  the  English  minister,  to  make 
a  statement  whether  or  not  there  were  agents  accredited  to  his 
government  attempting  to  recruit  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States.** 

Pickering  made  this  request  of  Liston  reluctantly  for  he  re¬ 
sented  Yrujo’s  insolent  and  demanding  attitude.  The  English 
minister  likewise  showed  some  reluctance  to  reply  to  the  sec¬ 
retary’s  request.  A  perusal  of  Liston’s  personal  correspondence 
clearly  indicates  his  cognizance  of  and  sympathy  with  certain 
schemes  embracing  the  seizure  of  Mobile  and  Pensacola.  His 
sympathetic  attitude,  however,  did  not  include  an  offer  of 
active  support  to  the  schemers.  As  early  as  January,  1797,  he 
was  writmg  to  London  concerning  a  proposal  made  to  him  to 
seize  Pensacola  with  a  force  raised  in  the  United  States.**  A  short 
time  later  he  reluctantly  agreed  to  send  an  American,  John 
Chbholm,  the  man  already  named  by  Collot  as  an  English  agent, 
to  London  to  sound  out  the  unofficial  attitude  of  his  home  gov¬ 
ernment.  Up  to  that  time,  Liston  later  declared,  he  had  heard 
no  mention  of  Elijah  Clarke  and  his  Georgia  friends.  The  only 
reference  to  East  Florida  was  contained  in  a  report  by  Liston 
in  which  he  mentioned  having  heard  from  Chisholm  that  if  an 
attack  on  that  province  did  materialize,  the  Anglo-Saxon  popula¬ 
tion  would  rise  in  arms  to  oppose  the  Spanish.**  As  a  matter  of 
record,  Clarke’s  name  does  not  appear  in  English  diplomatic 

31.  Robert  Liston  presented  his  rredentials  as  envoy  extra-ordinary  and  min¬ 
ister  plenipotentiary  to  President  Washington  on  May  16.  1796. 

32.  Pickering  to  Yrujo,  [?1,  enclosed  in  Yrujo  to  White.  June  1.  1797,  EFP 
bl03  L8. 

33.  Liston  to  Lord  Grenville.  January  25,  1797,  as  printed  In  Turner,  "Docu¬ 
ments,"  toe.  eit.,  576-577. 

34.  Liston  to  Grenville,  March  16.  1797,  Turner,  “Documents,”  toe.  eU.,  582- 
583.  Liston's  statement  was  later  substantiated  by  Rufus  King  after  a  long 
conversation  with  Chisholm  during  which  the  adventurer  declared :  “We  made 
no  arrangement  concerning  East  Florida,  conceiving  that  it  would  fall  of  course 
after  we  had  obtained  possession  of  West  Florida."  Outline  of  Chisholm’s  Plan, 
enclosed  in  Statement  of  Chisholm  to  Rufus  King,  November  29,  1797,  as 
printed  In  Turner,  “Documents,”  loc.  cit.,  595-600. 
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correspondence  in  this  connection  until  after  the  first  protest 
of  Yrujo  to  the  United  States  over  what  he  pretended  to  con¬ 
sider  to  be  English  plans  involving  troops  raised  in  a  neutral 
country  to  invade  Spanish  territory.*'^  Although  the  Spanish 
minister  was  well  informed  by  letters  from  Ch^leston,  ^van- 
nah^  and  St.  Augustine  concerning  the  reports  that  Clarke  was 
the  centre  of  the  rumored  schemes,  Liston  did  not  seem  to 
have  any  of  this  information  at  hand  when  he  finally  replied 
to  Pickering’s  request  for  a  statement  on  the  subject  of  English 
agents  and  plots.  As  he  wrote  to  London  explaining  his  letter 
to  the  secretary  of  state: 

I  cannot  conclude  without  obserring  with  regret  that  there  is  a 
degree  of  disingenuity  and  a  disposition  to  intrigue  and  chicanery  in 
the  conduct  of  M.  Trujo,  the  Spanish  Minister  in  this  country,  which 
is  highly  disagreeable  and  may  become  dangerous  to  us.  He  has  al¬ 
ready  produced  in  the  most  formal  way  a  pretended  plan  for  an  ex¬ 
pedition  from  Canada  which  never  had  existence.  He  now  talks  with 
perfect  assurance  of  certain  offers  made  by  the  English  to  a  General 
Clarke  in  Georgia,  which  I  conceive  to  be  equally  destitute  of  founda¬ 
tion.  .  . 

While  matters  in  Philadelphia  were  becoming  more  involved, 
the  concluding  chapters  were  being  written  to  Clarke’s  efforts 
to  obtain  Franco-Spanish  funds  and  assistance.  DeHnite  news 
reached  St.  Augustine  that  the  English  fleets  in  the  waters  off 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  Chesapeake  Bay  were  not  under  orders  to 
sail  to  East  Florida.  The  three  frigates  under  Admiral  Murray 
which  had  put  in  at  Savannah  for  water  and  provisions  soon 
departed  for  the  Caribbean  area  without  a  second  glance  at  East 
Florida.”  Thus  relieved  in  mind  White  informed  Morphy  that 
it  was  the  decision  of  his  council  that  no  funds  be  wasted  in 
negotiating  with  Clarke  and  that  no  further  encouragement  be 
given  to  local  agents  to  drum  up  enthusiasm  for  the  Spanish 
cause.”  It  was  alw  necessary  for  the  governor  to  write  to  Du- 

33.  No  attempt  will  be  made  In  thia  paper  to  go  Into  an  account  of  tbe 
attempt  of  Trujo  to  embarraea  both  tbe  united  Statea  and  England  wltb  bis 
lenetby  attacka  upon  tbe  activltiea  of  Senator  Blount  and  bla  frlenda.  An  of¬ 
ficial  atatement  of  Trujo'a  complainta  la  to  be  found  in  Trujo  to  Timothy 
IMckerinft,  July  11,  1797,  EFP  bl03  L8.  An  nnofflclal  diacnaaion  of  tbe  broad 
outllnea  of  tbe  quarrel  of  Trujo  and  Pickering  ia  to  be  found  in  a  oerlea  of 
lettera  publiabed  anonymoualy  by  tbe  Spaniab  mlnlater  under  tbe  title  of  Let-- 
tore  of  Venue  addreeeed  to  the  Native  Americane  ( Pblladelpbla :  1797). 

36.  Liaton  to  Grenville,  July  8,  1797,  aa  printed  in  Turner,  “Documenta,” 
toe.  eit„  592-594.  For  documenta  dealing  wltb  tbe  projected  attack  on  Canada 
from  Vermont  and  New  Tork,  aee  Report  on  Canadian  Archlvee,  lift,  pp.  67-155. 

37.  White  beard  about  tbia  Bngllab  fleet  in  a  letter  directly  from  Mvannab. 
Rengll  to  White,  July  13,  1797,  EFP  bl03  L8.  * 

38.  Theae  deciaiona  were  reached  in  an  extraordinary  aeaalon  of  tbe  junta 
on  July  6  and  were  conveyed  to  Morphy  in  lettera  of  July  7  and  12.  See  Junta 
de  Ouerra,  July  6,  1797,  EFP  b277,  and  White  to  Morphy,  July  7  and  12,  1797, 
EFP  bios  L8. 
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pont  to  discoura|;e  the  French  consul  from  further  efforts  to 
interest  the  Spanish  in  the  transportation  of  French  volunteers 
to  St.  Augustme.  White  so  informed  Dupont  in  a  dispatch  on 
July  12  in  which  he  bluntly  advised  the  Frenchman  to  forget 
his  plans  and  conclude  the  negotiations  with  Clarke  the  best  way 
he  could.** 

The  termination  of  these  negotiations  necessitated  a  letter 
directly  to  Clarke  in  reply  to  a  personal  plea  that  he  had  di¬ 
rected  to  St.  Augustine  in  a  determined  bid  to  obtain  Spanish 
support  for  his  claims  against  the  French  government  cover¬ 
ing  services  rendered  in  1794  and  1795.  This  letter  with  several 
unspecified  acocmpanying  papers  probably  was  the  cause  of 
the  governor’s  detennination  to  bring  the  entire  matter  to  a 
speedy  conclusion.  After  reading  the  letter,  it  was  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  Georgian  was  really  interested  in  offering  as¬ 
sistance  to  Spain.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  neglected  to  mention 
the  important  “English  offer”  of  a  few  months  earlier.  In  part, 
Clarke  wrote  White: 

Prom  the  papers  which  will  accompany  this  letter  you  must  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  different  propositions  made  me  have  never  been  com¬ 
plied  with.  You  will  see  from  those  papers  how  I  have  been  amused 
by  the  French  while  supporting  their  causes;  and  when  I  ever  ask 
pay  for  myself  and  those  who  accompanied  me,  it  is  shifted  from  the 
Directory  to  the  8an$  Culotte  Society.  These  disappointments  have 
rendered  my  situation  so  extremely  cramped,  as  not  at  this  time  to 
have  in  my  power  to  put  measures  in  action  which  may  be  contem¬ 
plated  without  resources,  having  expended  chief  of  my  fortune  in  the 
former  business  in  which  I  was  engaged  from  its  commencement  till 
the  peace  between  France  and  Spain.  I  am  confident  men  may  be  had, 
if  we  had  money;  but  the  disappointments  and  hardships  which  these 
underwent  in  the  former  expedition,  without  any  compensation,  deters 
them  and  will  prevent  others  from  embarking  on  a  similar  cause  when 
there  is  nothing  to  show  but  fair  promises.  From  the  simple  facts 
which  are  here  stated,  together  with  what  the  bearer.  Major  Patton, 
can  inform  you  of,  you  will  best  judge  what  is  the  most  eligible  mode. 
But  believe  me,  sir.  without  money,  there  can  be  no  men  expected. 

Provided  therefore  the  money  necessary  for  that  purpose  can  be  for¬ 
warded  by  Major  Patton,  or  any  other  gentleman  whom  you  may  be 
pleased  to  appoint,  you  will  at  the  same  time  communicate  to  me  the 
station  I  shall  occupy  and  send  these  warlike  stores;  arms,  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  clothing,  and  let  me  have  intelligence  whether  those  soldiers 
have  arrived  from  Charleston  which  the  French  consul  has  mentioned 
to  me  in  his  letter  by  Assereto. 

If  the  above  observations  should  be  complied  with,  I  will  exert  my 
best  abilities  in  support  of  his  Catholic  Majesty.  But  if  not,  I  am 
sensible  your  politeness  will  dictate  the  return  by  the  bearer  of  every 
paper  which  I  have  granted  you  the  perusal  of.^o 


39.  White  to  Dapont.  July  12.  1797,  EFP  bl03  L8. 

40.  aarke  to  White,  Jane  22,  1797,  EFP  bl09  E9. 
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White’s  reply  to  Clarke’s  letter  was  brief  and  final.  He  sum¬ 
marized  the  views  of  his  council  and  included  a  copy  of  the 
general  decisions  reached  in  the  meeting  of  July  6.*^  As  far  as  the 
governor  was  concerned,  this  marked  the  end  of  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter. 

After  receiving  White’s  lener,  both  Morphy  and  Dupont 
realized  that  there  was  no  reason  to  carry  on  further  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Georgian,  and,  as  the  months  went  by, 
they  appeared  to  forget  the  entire  affair.  After  waiting  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  for  a  favorable  turn  of  events,  Qarke  tried  to  reopen 
negotiations  in  November  with  a  pleading  letter  directed  jointly 
to  the  two  consuls.  All  he  requested  this  time  was  mon^  and 
vindication  of  his  honor.^  He  received  neither  of  these  from 
Morphy  who  merely  sent  a  verbatim  copy  of  White’s  last  letter 
to  the  Georgian.**  The  French  consul  went  a  little  further  in 
his  reply  in  that  he  disclaimed  any  obligations  to  Clarke  and 
virtually  denied  that  either  he  or  Morphy  had  ever  had  any 
real  interest  in  obtaining  American  assistance  for  the  Franco- 
Spanish  cause.**  The  rej^es  from  Charleston  brought  forth  one 
last  appeal  form  Clarke  in  which  he  seemed  finally  to  accept  the 
hopeless  nature  of  his  cause.  His  pride  forced  him,  however, 
to  make  one  final  effort  to  settle  his  accounts.  In  this  last  re¬ 
quest  for  consideration,  he  wrote  in  part: 

1  received  yoars  of  2l8t  November  last  and  find  from  what  therein 
contained,  of  the  Improbability  of  your  relieving  me  from  the  many 
and  heavy  engagements  by  which  I  have  voluntarily  bound  myself  to 
my  fellow  cltlsens  in  the  cause  of  France. 

My  conduct  has  been  generally  reprobated  by  a  government  which 
I  have  bled  for  to  establish  in  consequence  of  my  attachment  to  your 
republic,  and  new  cases  are  daily  sought  for  to  establish  against  me 
and  my  fellow  citisens  matter  of  accusation,  which  renders  me  un¬ 
happy  in  this  government.45 


There  is  no  evidence  available  to  indicate  whether  or  not  this 
letter  brought  forth  a  reply  from  Charleston.  Clarke’s  attention 
was  soon  taken  up  witn  other  more  pressing  problems.  His 
life  was  fast  waning,  and  he  busied  himself  in  prepa^g  a  division 

41.  White  to  Clarke,  July  «,  1797,  EFP  6T03  L8. 

42.  Clarke  to  Dupont  and  Morphy,  November  6.  1797,  EFP  bl08  L8. 

45.  Morphy  to  Clarke,  November  21,  179T,  EIFP  bl03  L8.  The  Spaniah  eon- 
aul  Informed  White  of  Clarke'a  appeal  In  a  letter  of  the  same  date.  The  fov- 
emor  approved  Morphia  action  and  reiterated  hla  determination  to  have  noth¬ 
ing  more  to  do  with  Clarke.  Morphy  to  White,  November  21,  1797  and  White 
to  Morphy,  December  11,  1797,  EFP  bl08  LS. 

44.  Bee  Clarke  to  Dupont,  February  26,  1798,  enclosed  In  Morphy  to  White, 
April  19,  1798,  EFP  bl04  M8,  In  which  the  writer  refers  to  the  contents  of 
a  letter  written  him  by  the  French  consul  on  November  21,  1797. 

46.  Clarke  to  Dupont  and  Morphy,  February  26,  1797,  EFP  blOS  L8. 
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of  his  estate  among  the  members  of  his  family.  Death  came  to 
him  less  than  two  years  later,  on  December  15,  1799.** 

Almost  simultaneous  with  the  efforts  of  the  governor  of  East 
Florida  to  discourage  Clarke  permanently,  the  English  minister 
was  preparing  to  take  measures  to  combat  the  insinuations  of 
Yrujo.  After  working  vigorously  to  marshal  all  the  information 
he  could,  he  reported  his  findings  to  his  government.  He  was 
then  in  receipt  of  orders  to  visit  uie  southern  pan  of  the  United 
States,  ostensibly  to  confer  with  the  various  English  consular 
agents,  but  actually  to  attempt  to  run  Ynno’s  rumors  con¬ 
cerning  Clarke  and  English  agents  to  eanh.*^  ^fore  setting  out 
from  Philadelphia,  Liston  prepared  a  complete  repon  on  the 
relations  between  his  country  and  the  United  States  in  which 
he  included  all  the  latest  available  material  dealing  with  the 
Qarke  matter.  The  secretary  of  the  legation  sent  his  report  to 
London  with  a  covering  letter  to  explain  that  Liston  had  al¬ 
ready  taken  the  road  mr  South  Carolina  in  compliance  with 
his  orders  from  London.  The  clerk  wrote: 

The  letter  of  Gen.  Clarke  to  the  Spanish  consul  in  Charleston  is  per¬ 
haps  the  only  material  part  of  this  report  with  which  Tour  Lordship 
has  not  already  been  acquainted,  and  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Liston 
during  his  stay  in  the  South  may  be  able  to  throw  some  light  upon 
the  propositions  which  Oen.  Clarke  pretends  to  have  confidentially 
made  to  him  through  some  British  agent.48 

Returning  to  Philadelphia  early  in  February,  Liston  prepared 
a  comprehensive  report  of  conditions  and  local  reaction  to  die 
European  wu  in  the  various  southern  states  through  which  he 
had  traveled.  In  reference  to  his  investigadon  of  the  Clarke  mat¬ 
ter,  he  had  this  to  say  to  his  superiors  m  London: 

During  my  late  visit  to  the  southern  part  of  this  country,  I  en¬ 
deavored  in  vain  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  reports  propagated  by  the 
Spanish  minister  here  and  attempted  to  be  confirmed  by  a  letter  from 
the  party  concerned  to  the  Spanish  vice-consul  in  Charleston  that  pro¬ 
posals  had  been  made  to  General  Clarke  of  Georgia,  by  a  British  agent 
to  induce  him  to  cooperate  in  a  plan  for  attacking  the  possessions  of 
His  Catholic  Majesty  adjoining  to  the  United  States.  His  Majesty’s 
vice-consul  at  Charleston,  and  those  of  the  officers  of  Admiral  Vande- 
put’s  squadron  who  bad  been  cruising  to  the  southward,  and  had 


46.  The  queatton  of  the  exact  date  of  Clarke’a  death  la  dtacasaed  in  a  foot¬ 
note  in  Hare.  Hero  of  Homet’t  Ne»t,  366.  In  diyiding  hia  eatate  in  a  memoran¬ 
dum  dated  March  8,  1799,  Clarke  referred  to  the  neceaaitj  of  aellinr  much  of 
hia  real  property  to  extinguiah  hia  beary  peraonal  debta. 

47.  In  addition  it  was  hoped  that  this  inreatigation  might  unearth  further 
information  on  the  French  scheme  to  raise  a  force  in  the  United  Staten  to  be 
directed  against  the  English  in  Canada. 

48.  Edward  Thornton  to  Orenrille,  December  28,  1797,  as  printed  in  Tnr- 
ner,  “Documents,”  toe.  oit.,  606. 
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toached  at  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  agreed  In  glrlng  me  the 
most  positive  assurance  that  they  neither  had  made,  nor  knew  of  any 
one  that  has  made,  overtures  of  any  kind,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
General  Clarke.  So  that  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  whole  has 
been  a  fabrication  on  the  part  of  this  man,  who  is  known  to  entertain 
the  most  inveterate  prejudices  against  the  British  nation,  and  is  gen¬ 
erally  allowed  to  be  a  person  of  an  infamous  character.^s 

This  report  to  London  marked  the  conclusion  of  the  Clarke 
investigation  as  far  as  Liston  was  concerned.  Strangely  enough 
the  English  minister  arrived  at  this  decision  at  almost  the  iden¬ 
tical  moment  that  the  Spanish  consul  in  Charleston  was  being 
informed  by  the  governor  of  East  Florida  that  there  was  no 
further  reason  to  keep  Clarke  in  suspense.  The  decisions  of  both 
men  were  due  in  pan  to  the  changing  conditions  in  Europe 
which  rrauired  the  presence  of  English  naval  forces  in  other 
waters.  Tne  steady  deterioration  of  Franco- American  relations 
in  1797  and  1798  reduced  the  number  of  those  sympathetic  to 
the  cause  of  the  Directory.  And  finally,  death  removed  Elijah 
Clarke  from  the  scene. 

The  willingness  of  one  as  prominent  and  respected  as  General 
Elijah  Clarke  to  indulge  in  trafficking  with  foreign  agents  must 
not  be  construed  as  either  an  expression  of  great  admiration 
for  a  foreign  state  or  as  a  tendency  to  treasonable  activities.  His 
game,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  was  merely  to  play  two  opponents 
one  against  the  other  in  the  reasonable  expectation  of  winning 
concessions  from  both.  He  believed  that  the  French  owed  him 
a  debt  of  honor  for  services  rendered  which  the  Spanish  as  allies 
of  France  might  be  argued  into  paying.  The  ^glish,  hostile 
to  both  nations,  became  a  potential  force  with  which  to  threaten 
the  security  of  East  Florida.  Clarke  did  not  create  the  events  of 
1797  and  1798,  but  merely  turned  them  to  his  own  advantage. 
If  any  part  of  his  scheme  could  be  considered  reprehensible,  it 
might  be  his  apparent  indifference  to  the  future  of  the  United 
States  in  case  it  became  embroiled  in  European  hostilities.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  republic  was  new,  so  new 
in  fact  that  tough  old  frontier  leaders  like  Garke  had  not  yet 
learned  to  place  national  interest  above  personal  and  local  in- 

49.  Liston  to  OreDTlUe,  February  8,  1798,  PRO  :FO  9.  toI.  22,  typewritten 
copy  in  Library  of  ConKreas,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  reference  to  Vandeput’a 
squadron  Is  of  particular  Interest  as  Trulo  professed  to  bellere  that  William 
Carrick,  the  agent  who  rlalted  Clarke  at  his  home  In  Georgia  in  late  January 
or  early  February,  1797,  was  a  naval  officer  on  one  of  the  admiral’s  vessels. 
This  would  have  been  impossible  as  Vandepnt's  squadron  was  still  anchored  in 
the  Tagus  River  off  Lisbon  early  In  February.  The  London  ChronMo,  February 
1.  1797. 
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terest.  He  was  not  the  first,  nor  was  he  to  be  the  last,  American 
to  be  involved  in  foreign  intrigue  with  the  prospect  of  per¬ 
sonal  gain.  The  period  binween  1783  and  1822  was  repleat  with 
plots  and  schemes  to  fill  pockets  at  the  expense  of  European 
governments.  James  Wilkinson,  Aaron  Burr,  Augustus  Magee, 
and  George  Mathews,  to  name  a  few,  differed  little  from  Ehjah 
Clarke  in  their  desire  for  power  and  wealth.  All  were  products 
of  the  war  for  independence,  and  all  made  their  contributions 
to  the  expanding  frontiers  of  the  new  nation. 


An  Isochronic  Map  of  Georgia 
Settlement,  1750-1850 

By  Wilbur  Zelinsky* 

In  a  land  as  new  to  its  present  culture  as  ours,  the  student  is 
seriously  limited  in  his  understanding  of  any  American  region 
unless  he  knows  the  whence,  how,  and  when  of  its  eariy  oc- 
cupance.  Although  no  one  has  yet  fully  analyzed  the  impact 
of  frontier  experience  on  the  genesis  of  American  culture,  there 
is  obviously  a  good  deal  to  be  learned  of  the  meaning  of  con¬ 
temporary  cultural  landscapes  from  the  nature  and  location  of 
successive  strand-lines  of  pioneer  settlement.  The  implications 
of  this  truism  are  not  to  be  settled  in  the  present  paper,  which 
is  restricted  to  a  cartographic  statement  of  frontier  location  and 
movement  in  Georgia;  but  it  is  hoped  that  even  this  simple  ex¬ 
position  will  suggest  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  state  a 
method  for  copmg  with  some  of  the  larger  questions  in  its 
cultural  geography  and  that  it  may  also  bnng  to  light  certain 
major  pi^lems  not  otherwise  apparent.^ 

In  the  United  States  the  precise  location  of  the  frontier  at  any 
g^ven  epoch  is  usually  conjectural,  not  only  because  of  incom¬ 
plete  data  but  equally  as  much  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  charac¬ 
ter  and  our  difnculty  in  deHning  the  term  ‘frontier.*  For  our 
purposes,  however,  the  frontier  may  be  arbitrarily  defmed  as 
that  zone  along  which  European  culture,  in  the  persons  of 
ricultural  settlers,  was  effectively  displacing  the  aboriginal  cul¬ 
ture.  Such  precursors  of  the  true  frontier  as  isolated  army  forts, 
trading  po^  and  religious  missions  are  eliminated  by  this  for¬ 
mula,  and  we  are  left  with  the  task  of  collecting  information 
on  when  the  first  significant  group  of  farmers  entered  a  given 
area. 

The  bulk  of  this  material  is  probably  contained  in  those  early 
land  deeds  that  remain  inact,  but  such  documents  are  widely 
scattered  and  the  identification  of  places  and  dates  of  effective 
settlement  so  laborious  that  their  use  is  not  feasible.  Early  censuses 

•Mr.  ZeUnsky  ia  AMtotant  ProfcHor  of  Geocrapby  and  OaoIoKy  la  tke  Unl- 
rerMOr  of  Ocorgla. 

1.  ThU  atady  owes  Ita  laaplratlon  to  and  la,  la  part,  Mttemed  aftar  Stanley 
Dotlge,  ‘‘The  Frontier  of  New  England  In  the  Serenteenta  and  Blchtaenth  Cen- 
y  tnrlea  and  Ita  Slgnlflcanee  In  American  Hlatory,”  la  Pep  ere  a/  the  Mlehlpan 
Aaadeaiy  of  Selance,  ArU,  and  L«tt*n,  ZXVIII  (1942). 
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afford  too  sketchy  an  idea  of  the  limits  of  settlement  for  adoption 
as  primary  sources,  and  hardly  any  other  official  publication, 
state  or  federal,  is  relevant.*  The  most  practical  course  is  to 
assume  that  town-founding  was  more  or  less  synchronous  with 
the  agricultural  frontier,  and  to  discover  the  oirth  dates  of  as 
many  towns  as  possible.  After  plotting  these  figures  on  a  map 
and  interpolating  isochronic  lines,  a  reasonably  accurate  picture 
of  successive  frontiers  should  emerge. 

2.  One  promltlDK  approach  that  has  not  been  explored  becanae  of  the  lack  of 
opportunity  to  examine  the  documenta  InTolred  would  be  the  atudy  of  early 
Poat  Omce  recorda  and  eapeclally  thooe  Indlcatlnf  the  eatabllahment  of  atatlona 
In  frontier  areaa. 
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In  compiling  the  Georgia  material,  most  of  the  dates  were 
acquired  by  scanning  the  large  number  of  early  maps  of  the  state 
in  the  Wymberly  Jones  De  Renne  and  Charln  Cotton  Harrold 
collections  at  the  University  of  Georgia  Library  and  by  supple¬ 
mentary  studies  of  old  gazetteers,’  regional  compendia,*  and 
county  histories’  and  by  reference  to  the  three  published  series 
of  historical  population  maps  of  the  United  States:  the  Paullin 
Atlas,*  the  Statistical  Atlas  of  the  1900  Census,  and  the  work  of 
Herman  Friis.'^  In  spite  of  an  assiduous  search  there  are  sdll  lai^ 
tracts  within  the  state  the  age  of  which  remain  hazy,  and  their 
dating  is  frankly  by  a  kind  of  dead  reckoning.  The  production 
of  so  crude  a  map  cannot  be  justified  except  in  terms  of  need 
and  the  difficulty  of  improvement. 

I  have  chosen  to  show  the  frontier  as  a  sharp,  almost  geometrical 
line  even  though  such  a  device  is  unspotted  both  by  the  quality 
of  the  data  and  by  historical  fact.  The  only  realistic  alternative 
to  these  highly  legible  isochrons— i.e.,  a  large  scale  dot  map  show¬ 
ing  the  location  of  every  household  in  the  frontier  zone— is  out 
of  the  question;  but  the  actuality  of  a  ragged  border  zone  backed 
by  irre^lar  gradations  in  population  density  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  If  any  bias  was  present  in  the  drafting  of  the  map,  it 
was  on  the  conservative  side  since  the  earliest  notice  of  a  town 
was  frequently  subject  to  delay  in  publication,  particularly  on 
maps,  and  since  towns  tend  to  lag  somewhat  behind  the  actual 
frontier. 

In  the  accompanying  map,  progress  of  the  Georgia  frontier  is 
depicted  at  ten  year  mtervals  beginning  in  1750.  (Previous  to 
this  date  the  settled  area  was  too  minute  to  be  studied  advan¬ 
tageously  on  a  map  of  this  scale.)  The  relative  pace  of  frontier 
advance  was  sluggish  during  the  first  three  or  four  decades  after 
1750  with  settlement  largely  restricted  to  the  coastal  islands, 
the  immediately  adjacent  mainland,  and  the  land  along  a  few  of 
the  major  streams.  At  a  quite  early  date  the  Savannah  River  ap- 

S.  Moat  ImMrtant  la  Adtel  Sherwood,  A  Oanteer  of  the  Btmte  of  Oeorgia 
(CharleetoD,  1827)  and  anbaeqnent  editiona 

4.  See  eapeclallj  Oeorge  White,  BtotUtiet  of  the  Btate  of  Qtorgio  (Saraniiah, 
1849)  and  Lndan  Lamar  Knight,  Oeorgla’a  Landmark*.  Memutriala,  and  Legend*, 
(2  Tola,  Atlanta,  1914). 

5.  A  complete  bibliography  can  be  found  in  Wayne  Stewart  Tenawlne,  “A 
Checkliat  of  Source  Material*  for  the  Countlea  of  Oaorgla,”  in  Oeorvim  HUtorieol 
Quarterly,  XXXI I  (1948). 

6.  Charlea  O.  Paullin,  Atlo*  of  the  Bietorieal  Oeoyraphy  of  the  VnUei  Btate* 
(Waahington,  1982). 

7.  Herman  R.  Frlla  "A  Serle*  of  Population  Map*  of  the  Colonle*  and  the 
United  State*,  1825-1790"  American  Geographical  Society,  Mimeographed  Pub¬ 
lication,  No.  8  (New  York,  1940). 
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pears  as  the  axis  of  the  colony,  and  the  more  active  frontier  areas 
were  evidently  supplied  with  migrants  traveling  across  it  or  from 
landing  points  along  its  banks.  Even  before  the  end  of  the  i8th 
Century,  the  coastal  frontier  shows  unmistakable  signs  of  stag¬ 
nation. 

At  the  close  of  the  i8th  and  during  the  first  two  decades  of 
the  19th  Century  the  most  active  arena  for  pioneering  lay  in 
the  Piedmont  and  upper  Coastal  Plain.  In  this  period  the  stronger 
forward  thrusts  were  registered  along  the  principal  highways 
running  into  Indian  country,  and  the  intervening  territory  was 
filled  in  along  a  broad  front.  Riverine  settlement  had  apparently 
lost  its  original  significance.  Up  until  the  1810-1820  decade  and 
a  slow-down  that  might  be  attributed  in  part  to  conflict  with 
Indian  claims,  the  rate  of  advance  steadily  accelerated  in  central 
Georgia.  A  strong  southwestward  vector  in  the  direction  of 
settlement  may  al^  be  noted  at  this  point. 

After  1820  the  large  Cherokee  and  Creek  holdings  in  western 
Georgia  had  been  bypassed  by  settlers  filtering  into  Alabama, 
and  even  before  the  attainment  of  the  western  boundary  of  the 
state  near  Columbus  around  1828,  a  second  frontier  had  been 
opened  in  the  southwest  along  the  lower  Chattahoochee.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  Southeastern  Umted  States  as  a  whole,  we  find 
that  the  frontier  had  become  a  series  of  loops  surrounding 
isolated  enclaves  that  were  soon  to  be  occupied  with  amazing 
rapidity.  After  the  bisecting  of  the  unoccupied  territory,  the 
northwest  and  southwest  were  settled  so  promptly  that  fron¬ 
tiers  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  any  real  identity.  But  in 
the  counties  fringmg  the  Okefenokee  there  was  a  more  gradual 
exhaustion  of  empty  country,  and  a  final  irreducible  mnder 
may  still  be  said  to  persist  around  the  edge  of  the  swamp. 

A  careful  study  of  the  map  suggests  the  following  theses 
concerning  the  historical  geography  of  Georgia’s  settlement: 
(i)  There  was  never  much  significant  movement  toward  the 
interior  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  settlements  (unless  we  except 
the  Savannah  River  corridor),  a  surprising  fact  in  view  of  the 
case  of  water  transpon  and  the  rapid  filling  in  of  analogous  regions 
in  the  Carolinas.  The  limit  of  settlement  was  advanced  scarcely 
fifty  miles  in  the  southeastern  comer  of  the  state  during  the  same 
span  of  years  in  which  the  frontier  moved  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Here, 
surely,  is  a  problem  demanding  future  study. 
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(2)  The  ereatcr  part  of  Georgia  was  occupied  by  settlers 
moving  in  ^om  northeastern  sources  traveling  southwestward 
across  the  entire  breadth  of  the  state.  The  major  axis  of  this 
thrust,  i.e.y  the  line  of  most  rapid  movement,  occurred  along  the 
lower  edge  of  the  Piedmont.  The  disposition  of  the  isochrons 
also  vaguely  suggests  a  radiation  of  migrants  from  a  focal  area 
near  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Georgia  Piedmont. 

(3)  In  contrast  to  Virginia,  the  &rolinas,  and  Tennessee,  there 
was  no  significant  wave  of  early  migration  down  the  Great 
Valley  into  northern  Georgia;  instead,  the  Appalachian  areas 
appear  to  have  been  filled  m  mainly  from  the  Piedmont.  The 
explanation  of  this  fact  is  not  at  all  clear  and  calls  for  investiga¬ 
tion. 

(4)  Although  it  is  unwise  to  hazard  any  conclusions  about 
the  source  and  routes  of  Georgia’s  pioneers  without' detailed 
analyses  of  early  population,  is  it  not  reasonable,  in  view  of  the 
map  patterns,  to  asK  whether  we  should  not  re-consider  the 
critical  significance  that  is  generally  assumed  for  the  coastal 
settlements  in  most  historical  literature  on  Georgia? 

In  concluding  a  paper  in  which  explanation  has  been  restrained 
to  the  minimum,  one  can  hardly  help  indicating  that  the  work¬ 
ing  out  of  the  wherefore  of  this  isochronic  map  of  Georgia 
settlement  is  1  its  logical  sequel  and  that  the  rewards  may  oe 
ample,  for  only  a  thorough  research  into  the  transportation 
geography  of  early  America,  the  complex  politics  of  whites  vs. 
Indians,  the  population  geography  of  the  source  regions,  and 
the  entire  matter  of  the  frontiersman’s  relationship  to  his  environ¬ 
ment  can  yield  the  answer. 
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THE  PROCEEDINGS  AND  MINUTES  OF  THE 
GOVERNOR  AND  COUNOL  OF  GEORGIA, 
OCTOBER  4,  1774  THROUGH  NOVEMBER 
7,  1775  Alfe  SEPTEMBER  6,  1779 
THROUGH  SEPTEMBER  20,  1780 

Edited  by  Mrs.  Lilla  M.  Hawes* 

Part  V 

At  A  Cooncll  held  at  His  Elxcellency’s  House  In  Savannah,  on 
Tuesday  the  9th  Day  of  May  1780. 

Present. 

His  Elzcellency  Sir  James  Wright,  Baronet,  the  Oov. 

The  Honorable  Anthony  Stokes, 

Lewis  Johnston, 

Josiah  Tattnall, 

John  Hume, 

Martin  Jollie,  |ind 

James  Wright  [Junior],  Esqrs. 

His  Excellency  observed  to  the  Board  that  after  several  Adjourn¬ 
ments  of  the  Members  of  the  Commons’  house  of  Assembly,  as  no 
more  had  qualified  than  15,  that  it  was  apprehended  more  could  not 
presently  qualify,  there  being  several  Members  absent,  besides  some 
Double  Returns,  And  one  District  had  not  returned  any-  Member 
tho’  intitled  to  send  three.  That  by  Resolutions  of  the  Commons’ 
house  the  Number  constituting  a  Quorum  was  after  several  Varia¬ 
tions,  fixed  by  them  at  18  Members  with  the  Speaker,  That  He 
therefore  desired  they  would  consider  the  Matter  and  give  their 
Opinions,  whether  such  Variations  from  the  Original  Quorum,  are 
constitutional  or  not.  That  if  not,  whether  the  House  should  not  be 
taken  as  formed  with  the  present  Number,  or  if  it  is  not,  that  then, 
whether  from  the  Necessity  of  the  Thing,  they  should  not  be  taken 
as  a  House,  and  proceed  to  Business,  or  whether  He  should  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  the  Members  that  when  they  had  formed  a  House,  they 
should  immediately  acquaint  Him  therewith. 

The  Board  unanimously  concurred  in  Opinion  that  the  last  Propo¬ 
sition  would  answer  every  purpose. 

*llrt.  HawM  It  director  of  the  Georgia  Hlttorlcal  Socletr. 
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At  a  Coancll  held  at  His  Bzcellency’s  House  In  Sarannah  on 
Tuesday  the  16th  Day  of  May  1780. 

Present. 

His  Blxcellency  Sir  James  Wright,  Baronet,  the  Oot. 

The  Honorable  John  Graham,  Esq.  the  Lt.  Got. 

The  Honorable  Anthony  Stokes, 

John  Hume, 

Martin  Jollie,  and 

James  Wright  [Junior],  Esqrs. 

Sundry  Accounts  against  the  Public,  were  examined  and  ordered 
for  Payment. 

Joseph  Farley,  Esq.  as  Prov.  Mars,  for  maintenance  of  Prlsonera 
£45..19..4. 

The  Honble.  M.  Jollie,  Esq.  for  Negro  4b  Cart  hire  A  spades,  for 
cleansing  the  Town  of  Sayannah  £10..13..8. 

Donald  Fraser,  Esq.  for  holding  Elections  £38. 

Frederick  Fahm,  for  Smith’s  Work  on  the  Common  Goal  of  Sa- 
Tannah  £6..7..6. 

John  Todd,  for  Negro  Work,  for  cleansing  the  Town  of  Savannah, 
Ordered  11th  May  last  £32..14..p. 

George  Kidd,  for  overseeing  the  Cleansing  of  the  Town  of  Savan¬ 
nah,  Ordered  11th  May  last  £9..0..0. 

At  a  Council  held  at  His  Excellency’s  House  in  Savannah,  on 
Monday  the  29th  Day  of  May  1780. 

Present. 

His  Excellency  Sir  James  Wright,  Baronet,  the  Governor, 

The  Honorable  John  Graham.  Esq.  the  Lieut.  Govr. 

The  Honorable  Anthony  Stokes, 

Lewis  Johnston, 

Josiah  Tattnall, 

John  Hume, 

Martin  Jollie,  and 

James  Wright  [Junior],  Esqrs. 

Ordered  for  payment  James  Humphrey’s  Accot.  as  Sexton  of 
Christ  Church  £13..6..8. 

At  a  Council  held  at  His  Elxcellency’s  House  in  Savannah,  on 
’Thursday,  the  1st  Day  of  June  1780. 

Present. 

His  Excellency  Sir  James  Wright,  Baronet,  the  Governor. 

The  Honorable  John  Graham,  Esq.  the  Lieut.  Govr. 

’The  Honorable  Anthony  Stokes. 

Lewis  Johnston, 
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Josiah  Tattnall. 

John  Hume,  and 
Martin  Jollie,  Esqrs. 

Ordered,  that  George  Sloan  and  Darid  Russell,  be  appointed  to 
keep  His  Majesty’s  Peace  in  the  Parish  of  St.  George. 

His  Excellency  laid  before  the  Board  a  Petition  from  Moses  Nunes, 
requesting  His  Certificate  to  enable  him  to  receive  his  Salary  as 
Interpreter  of  the  Creek  Nations;  which  the  Board  approved  as  very 
reasonable. 

George  Kidd’s  Account  for  cleansing  the  Town  of  Savannah  or¬ 
dered  for  Payment  £6..9..0. 

Ditto  another  Account  for  ditto,  ordered  for  payment  £4..6..0. 

John  Todd’s  Accot.  for  cleansing  the  Town  aforesd.  ordered  for 
Payment  £14..15..8. 

The  Honble.  Josiah  Tattnall,  Esq.  Account  for  Timber  &  Car¬ 
penters  to  fence  in  the  Cemetary  £14..18..4. 

At  a  Council  held  at  His  Excellency’s  House  in  Savannah,  on 
Friday  the  9th  Day  of  June  1780. 

Present. 

His  Elxcellency  Sir  James  Wright,  Baronet,  the  Governor, 

The  Honorable  John  Graham,  Esq.  the  Lieut.  Govr. 

The  Honorable  Anthony  Stokes, 

Josiah  Tattnall,  and 
John  Hume,  Esqrs. 

His  Ehicellency  represented  to  the  Board,  that  He  was  Informed 
Mr.  Glen,  Rebel  Chief  Justice  of  the  pretended  State  of  Georgia, 
Intended  to  have  embarked  on  Board  a  Vessel  at  Charles  Town  in 
order  to  come  to  this  Province,  but  was  then  prevented  by  Accident: 
His  Intention  of  coming  being  however  thus  known.  He  therefore 
desired  the  Opinion  of  the  Board  what  Conduct  should  be  pursued 
by  Him  towards  Mr.  Glen,  as  it  would  be  a  precedent  in  such  Cases, 
for  as  many  as  may  come  into  this  Province  under  the  like  Circum¬ 
stances  of  having  borne  Offices  under  the  Rebel  Government,  or 
otherwise  favored  It. 

’The  Board  having  maturely  considered  the  same.  Unanimously 
advised  that  the  Matter  should  be  refered  to  the  Attorney  General 
to  report  thereon  bis  Opinion,  and  that  as  soon  as  possible. 

And  the  Same  was  ordered  accordingly. 

Ordered  that  James  Downie,  Esq.  &  Charles  McDonald  Esq.  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  keep  His  Majesty’s  Peace  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Andrew. 
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At  a  CoQDcil  held  at  His  Excellency’s  house  in  Savannah,  on  Sat¬ 
urday  the  10th  Day  of  June  1780.1 

Present. 

His  Ehccellency  Sir  James  Wright,  Baronet,  the  Oovr. 

The  Honorable  John  Graham,  Esq.  the  Lt.  Gov. 

The  Honorable  Anthony  Stokes, 

Josiah  Tattnall,  and 
John  Hume,  Eisqrs. 

His  Excellency  laid  before  the  Board  the  following  Report  from 
the  Attorney  General,  on  the  Matter  proposed  at  the  last  Connell. 

May  it  please  Tour  Excellency 

I  have  considered  the  Subject  Matter  of  the  Minute  of  Council 
of  Yesterday  refered  to  me:  And  I  am  of  opinion,  Mr.  Glen  the 
Rebel  Chief  Justice,  should  not  in  Decency  be  suffered  to  remain 
here  unmolested;  but  that  the  same  Conduct,  as  is  observed  to  lesser 
offenders,  should  I  humbly  conceive  be  pursued  as  to  him,  and  every 
other  Offender;  particularly  those,  who  held  Offices  under  the 
Rebel  Powers,  and  such,  whose  Rank,  and  Influence,  gave  them  an 
Ascendancy  over  the  Multitude. 

I  have  the  Honour  to  be  Your  Excellency’s 
most  obedt.  hble.  Serv. 

James  Robertson,  Att.  Oenl. 

Sava.  10  June  1780. 

His  Excellency  Sir  James  Wright,  Bart.  &ca 

Which  being  read  the  Board  was  of  Opinion,  that  the  Clerk  should 
be  directed  to  acquaint  the  Attorney  General,  to  take  such  Measures 
as  he  shall  think  proper  and  the  Nature  of  the  Case  may  require  in 
Regard  to  Mr.  Glen  and  others  now  arrived  in  Town  who  have  borne 
offices  or  been  otherwise  Active,  in  Rebellion. 

And  the  same  was  ordered  accordingly. 

His  Excellency  then  laid  before  the  Board  the  Petition  of  William 
Bryan  praying  to  be  permitted  to  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  His 
Majesty,  and  to  be  admitted  to  the  Privileges  of  a  Good  Subject, 
being  fully  sensible  of  the  Errors  of  his  past  Conduct  in  opposing 
His  Majesty’s  Government. 

On  which  Petition  the  Board,  was  of  Opinion,  that  in  Considera¬ 
tion  of  his  having  come  in,  before  the  Surrender  of  Charles  Town, 
provided  he  can  bring  a  Recommendation  signed  by  some  of  His 
Majesty’s  Loyal  Subjects,  persons  of  Character  in  his  Behalf;  And 
further  give  Security  for  his  Good  Behavior  for  12  months,  as  done 
by  Others;  he  may  be  permitted  to  take  the  oaths  to  Government. 

1.  Not  reported  u  a  oeeslon  of  Coondl.  Only  the  letter  of  Jamee  Roberteoa 
la  loclnded  In  other  veralon.  See  Allen  D.  Candler,  ed..  The  CoUmtel  Keeer4e  ef 
the  State  e/  Qeorpla  (Atlanta,  1M7),  XII.  475. 
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At  a  Council  held  at  His  ElzcellencF’s  bouse  in  SaTannah,  on 
Monday  the  12th  Day  of  June  1780. 

Present. 

His  Elxcellency  Sir  James  Wright,  Baronet,  the  Oot. 

The  Honorable  John  Oraham,  Esq.  the  Lt.  Oov. 

The  Honorable  Anthony  Stokes, 

Josiah  Tattnall, 

John  Hume,  and 
Martin  Jollie,  Esqrs. 

His  Excellency  laid  before  the  Board  the  Petition  of  John  Glen, 
John  Sutcliffe  and  Dr.  James  Houstoun,  shewing  that  they  (the 
Petitioners)  arrested  and  in  Confinement  under  a  Warrant  and 
Mittimus  issued  by  the  Honorable  Anthony  Stokes,  Barrister  at  Law, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Province,  for  Treason,  and  adhering  to  His 
Majesty’s  Enemies  in  Rebellion.  That  they  (the  petitioners)  are 
willing  to  take  their  Trial  for  the  offence  aforesaid.  And  for  that 
purpose  have  tendered  and  offered  Bail  or  Security  for  their  Ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  next  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  But  as  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General  conceives,  that  they  (the  Petitioners)  cannot  be  bailed 
without  the  Consent  and  Approbation  of  His  Excellency.  They  there¬ 
fore  pray  His  Excellency  will  be  pleased  to  take  their  Case  into  Con¬ 
sideration,  and  Consent  to  their  being  bailed  to  appear  at  the  next 
Sessions  of  the  Peace  at  Savannah,  to  take  their  Trial  for  the  Offence 
afforesald;  or  any  other  Charge  that  may  be  then  and  there  exhibited 
against  them,  or  otherwise  as  to  His  Excellency  may  seem  meet. 

On  the  prayer  of  which  Petition  His  Excellency  observed.  That 
He  conceived  it  was  not  the  Intention  of  the  Crown  at  any  Time  to 
make  the  Situation  of  any  Person,  under  a  Charge  of  Criminality 
more  difficult  or  distressing  than  may  be  absolutely  necessary;  And 
that  all  which  is  meant  is,  that  Common  Right  and  Justice  be  done 
to  the  Crown  and  Country;  That  He  conceived  these  Matters  lay 
not  with  Him,  but  as  far  as  they  may,  He  proposed  it  should  be  left 
to  the  Attorney  General,  to  use  his  Discretion,  as  the  Circumstances, 
of  the  Case  shall  appear. 

The  Board  on  full  (^nsideration  of  the  Subject,  advised  that  the 
Matter  be  left  to  the  Discretion  of  the  Attorney  General,  whether 
the  Parties  may  be  admitted  to  Bail  or  not,  as  the  Nature  of  the 
Case  may  appear,  considering  at  the  same  time  the  Heat  of  the 
Season  and  the  Confined  State  of  the  Common  Goal. 

His  Elxcellency  then  laid  before  the  Board  the  Petition  of  several 
Seamen  under  Confinement  in  the  Common  Goal,  on  a  charge  of 
Piracy,  praying  to  be  brought  to  a  speedy  Trial. 

Which  being  read,  the  Board  was  of  opinion,  the  Same  should  be 
refered  to  the  Attorney  General. 
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At  a  Coancil  hetld  at  His  EzceUency’a  House  in  Savannah,  on 
Wednesday  the  14th  Day  of  June  1780.> 

Present. 

His  Excellency  Sir  James  Wright,  Baronet,  the  Oov. 

The  Honorable  John  Oraham,  Esq.  the  Lieut.  Got. 

The  Honorable  Josiah  Tattnall, 

John  Hume,  and 
Martin  Jollle,  Esqrs. 

His  Excellency  laid  before  the  Board  a  Letter  and  Petition  from 
Mr.  John  01en,>  also  a  Certificate  of  several  Inhabitants  in  favour 
of  him:  On  which  His  Excellency  made  some  Observations,  and  re- 
fered  them  to  the  Board. 

The  Board  having  considered  the  Subject,  unanimously  advised 
That  the  Clerk  should  write  to  Mr.  Glen  that  he  may  be  admitted 
to  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  Ac,  to  His  Majesty  whenever  he 
pleases,  but  it  is  conceived  the  Governor  has  no  Right  to  grant  a 
Pardon  or  stay  proceedings  In  Cases  of  High  Treason;  the  Com¬ 
missioners  appointed  by  His  Majesty  for  restoring  Peace  in  America 
are  invisted  with  full  Powers  to  grant  Pardons,  for  all  Offencee 
committed  against  the  Crown  during  the  Rebellion:  And  that  Mr. 
Glen  should  apply  to  the  said  Commissioners  for  Relief,  It  not  being 
in  the  Governor’s  Power  to  grant  the  Prayer  of  his  Petition  in  that 
Particular. 

At  a  Council  held  at  His  Ebccellency’s  House  in  Savannah,  on  Sat¬ 
urday  the  17th  Day  of  June  1780. 

Present. 

His  Excellency  Sir  Jamee  Wright,  Baronet,  Governor 
The  Honorable  Lewis  Johnston, 

Josiah  Tattnall, 

John  Hume,  and 
Martin  Jollle,  Esqrs. 

His  Excellency  represented  that  many  Complaints  had  been  made 
against  a  Set  of  Men  called  McGlrth’s  people,  for  robbing,  murder¬ 
ing,  distressing,  and  breaking  up  the  Settlements  in  this  Province, 
that  it  appeared  to  him  highly  necessary  to  issue  immediately  a 
Proclamation,  and  not  only  call  upon  the  Country  to  seise  ui>on  and 
bring  to  Justice  these  people  so  offending,  but  offer  both  pardon 
and  Reward  for  that  purpose  on  their  Conviction. 

The  Board  unanimously  approved  of  the  same  and  advised  the 
Reward  should  be  £50.  And  the  Secretary  was  ordered  to  prepare 
a  Proclamation  accordingly. 

2.  lIlnatM  of  this  tenloii  bsv«  been  pnblished.  /bM.,  478.  Testa  are  alaost 
Meatieal.  bat  naaea  of  those  present  not  listed  In  other  versloa. 

-  3.  Mr.  Glen's  “Memorial  and  petition”  la  Inclnded  In  other  version.  IbM., 
478-77. 
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The  following  Accounts  were  examined  and  ordered  for  Payment. 

Benjamin  Wright’s  Accot.  for  carting  Wood  for  Bonfires  £0..14..0. 

Colin  McLachlan’s  Accot.  for  cheese  for  the  Militia.  3..3..0. 

Tallemache’s  A  Wallace’s  Accot.  for  Rum  for  the  Soldiers  and 
Populace  on  the  Reduction  of  Charlestown  26. .7. .2. 

Cecil  A  Wood’s  Accot.  for  Bread  A  Rum  for  the  Militia  8..6. 

Todd  A  Kidd  for  Wood  Ac  4..16..4. 

At  a  Council  held  at  Hia  Excellency's  house  in  Savannah,  on 
Thursday  the  22d  Day  of  June,  1780. 

Present. 

His  Excellency  Sir  James  Wright,  Baronet,  the  Oovernor. 

The  Honorable  Anthony  Stokes, 

Lewis  Johnston, 

Josiah  Tattnall. 

John  Hume,  and 
Martin  Jollie,  Esqrs. 

His  Excellency  laid  before  the  Board  a  petition,  from  John  Sut¬ 
cliffe  praying  to  be  admitted  to  take  the  Oaths  to  Government  A 
to  be  discharged  from  Custody,  in  Consideration  of  the  peacableness 
A  inoffensiveness  as  he  alledges  of  his  past  Conduct. 

On  Considering  of  which  Petition,  the  Board  advised  that  the 
Clerk  be  directed  to  acquaint  him,  that  hia  Petition  had  been  con¬ 
sidered  and  that  he  may  whenever  he  pleases  be  admitted  to  take 
the  oaths  to  Government;  but  in  Regard  to  proceedings  at  Law, 
against  him,  the  Governor  cannot  interpose,  nor  can  he  grant  a 
Pardon  for  High  Treason;  none  but  His  Majesty’s  Commissioners 
for  restoring  peace,  being  authorized  for  that  Purpose  in  North 
America. 

His  Excellency  then  represented  to  the  Board,  the  Necessity  there 
was  of  putting  the  Public  Buildings  in  Repair,  and  at  the  same 
the  Difficulty  of  obtaining  Materials  and  Undertakers,  and  proposed 
that  a  notification  be  Inserted  in  the  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
Gazettes  to  that  Purpose. 

Which  the  Board  unanimously  agreed  to  and  the  following  Notifi¬ 
cation  was  Ordered  accordingly. 

Georgia.  Council  Chamber.  June  22.  1780. 

Ordered,  That  the  Court-house  in  the  Town  of  Savannah,  in  the 
said  Province  be  forthwith  Repaired. 

Ordered,  That  a  Common  Goal  and  Work-house,  be  forthwith 
built  in  the  said  Town. 

Ordered.  That  public  notice  hereof  be  given  in  the  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  Gazettes. 

’  In  Consequence  of  these  Orders,  all  Persons  willing  to  contract 
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tor  famUhing  Materiali,  and  flniahlng  in  a  workmanlike  manner 
any  or  all  of  the  premises  aforesaid,  are  hereby  desired  to  send  their 
proposals  without  Delay,  nnder  Corer,  sealed  up,  and  directed  to 
Oeorge  D’Erbage,  Esq.  Assistant  Clerk  of  the  Council,  at  the  Secre* 
tary’s  office  in  Sarannab,  with  their  Direction  or  Address,  In  Case 
their  Proposals  are  approved  of. 

Oeo.  D’Erbage  A.  C.  C. 

At  a  Council  held  at  His  Excellency's  House,  in  Savannah,  on 
Thursday,  the  29th  Day  of  June  1780. 

Present. 

His  Excellency  Sir  James  Wright,  Baronet,  the  Governor 
The  Honorable  Joslab  Tattnall, 

John  Hume,  and 
Martin  Jollle,  Esqrs. 

His  Ehicellency  observed  that  the  Commons’  house  of  Assembly 
on  a  Memorial  of  the  Revd.  Mr.  Brown,  the  officiating  Clergyman 
of  Christ  Church  parish,  had  made  several  Resolutions  in  his  Favour 
in  which  they  offer  to  make  good  the  Sum  of  ten  Guineas  Monthly 
if  approved  of  by  His  Elxcellency,  in  order  the  better  to  enable  him 
to  fulfill  his  Clerical  Function. 

Which  Resolutions  being  read,  and  the  Memorial  of  Mr.  Brown, 
the  Board,  highly  approved  of  the  same,  and  advised  the  Sum  of  30 
Guineas  be  advanced  to  him,  by  Mr.  Robertson,  out  of  such  public 
Money  as  he  may  have  in  his  hands. 

His  Eixcellency  then  laid  before  the  Board  a  Petition  of  Elizabeth 
Graham  convicted  of  having  feloniously  harbored  and  concealed, 
with  Intention  to  convey  the  Same  out  of  the  Province,  two  Negro 
Slaves  belonging  to  Thomas  Fenwick,  Esq.  and  praying  to  be  par¬ 
doned  the  Penalty,  on  Condition  of  transporting  herself  from  this 
Province  never  to  return. 

Which  being  read,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Prayer  considered,  the 
Board  was  of  opinion.  That  a  Pardon  should  be  granted  on  the 
Terms  aforesaid. 

His  Excellency  next  acquainted  the  Board,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  fill  up  all  the  Vacancies  in  the  Commissioners  for  the  several 
Roads  throughout  the  Province,  and  proposed  that  John  Mnlryne, 
The  Honble.  Josiah  Tattnall,  George  Balllie,  James  Irvine,  Robert 
Porteous,  Philip  Tonge  and  Robert  Reid,  shall  be  Commissioners  for 
the  Orphan  House  Road  and  Skiddoway,  and  that  William  Jones, 
Charles  Tonnge,  David  Johnston,  Robert  McCormick  and  Nicholas 
Hayner,  shall  be  Commissioners  for  the  White  Bluff  Roads,  and  that 
William  Jones,  Isaac  Baillou,  Joseph  Fox,  John  Fox,  and  Stephen 
Mlllen  shall  be  Commissioners  for  the  Road  to  Ogechee  Ferry,  and 
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that  James  McKay,  James  Butler,  Walter  Brown,  Roger  Kelsall, 
Simon  Munro,  Benjamin  Baker,  and  Thomas  Ooldsmith,  shall  be 
Commissioners  for  the  Road  from  the  other  Side  of  Ogechee  Ferry 
to  Midway,  Newport,  and  Sunbury;  and  that  Robert  Baillie,  Rod¬ 
erick  McIntosh,  Charles  McDonald,  William  Ross,  and  James  Downie, 
shall  be  Commissioners  for  St.  Andrew’s  Parish;  and  that  Thomas 
Gibbons,  Benjamin  Farley,  Joseph  Fox  and  John  Fox,  shall  be  Com¬ 
missioners  for  the  Newington  Road;  and  that  Lachlan  McGlllivray, 
John  Murray,  Basil  Cowper,  Nathaniel  Hall,  and  Samuel  Douglass, 
shall  be  Commissioners  for  the  North  west  Road  as  far  as  Christ 
Church  Parish  extends;  and  that  the  Revd.  Mr.  Christopher  Fred¬ 
erick  Treibner,  Thomas  Flyming,  Nathaniel  Polhlll,  Jacob  Behler, 
and  John  Goldwlre  shall  be  Commissioners  for  the  said  Road  in 
the  Parish  of  St.  Matthew;  and  that  Matthew  Lyle,  Darld  Russell, 
Samuel  Montgomery,  Darid  Woods,  George  Sloane,  and  Robert 
Irvine,  shall  be  Commissioners  of  the  Roads  in  St.  George’s  parish; 
and  that  James  Grierson,  Joseph  Maddock,  Jonathan  Sail,  James 
Seymour,  and  William  Goodgion,  shall  be  Commissioners  for  the 
Roads  in  St.  Paul’s  Parish. 

All  which  was  unanimously  approved  of  by  the  Board,  and  it  was 
Ordered. 

That  the  said  several  Persons  be,  and  they  are  hereby  nominated 
and  appointed  Commissioners  of  the  said  several  Roads;  and  it  is 
strongly  recommended  to  them  that  they  forthwith  give  notice  to 
all  Parties  concerned,  that  they  work  upon  the  several  Roads  at 
and  for  such  Time  and  Times  as  the  said  Commissioners  shall  Judge 
necessary  and  proper. 

And  it  was  further  Ordered, 

That  this  appointment  be  published  in  the  Gaxette. 

At  a  Council  held  at  His  Excellency’s  house  in  Savannah,  on 
Tuesday,  the  11th  Day  of  July  1780. 

Present, 

His  Elxcelleacy  Sir  James  Wright,  Baronet,  the  Governor. 

The  Honorable  John  Graham,  Esq.  the  Lieut.  Govr. 

The  Honorable  John  Hume,  and 

Martin  Jollie,  Esqrs. 

Mr.  James  Grierson,  attended  the  Board  with  Sir  Patrick  Hous- 
toun  and  Mr.  Andrew  McLean,  and  the  following  Declarations  made 
by  the  last  two  were  taken  and  ordered  to  be  entered. 

Sir  Patrick  Houstoun,  Baronet,  being  desired  to  explain  his  Con¬ 
duct  during  the  late  Rebellion  in  this  Province,  declared  as  follows: 

That  he  parted  with  His  Excellency  sometime  in  January  1776, 
and  went  immediately  to  the  River  Saint  Mary,  in  Search  of  a  Vessel 
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in  Order  to  load  the  Same  with  Rice,  and  proceed  to  England  there¬ 
in;  that  having  found  a  Vessel,  he  proceeded  with  that  Intention  to 
his  Plantation  on  the  River  Alatamaha;  but  at  that  Time  the  Pro¬ 
hibitory  Act  of  Parliament  being  passed,  and  received  in  this  Pro¬ 
vince,  the  Vessel  was  seised  by  Capt.  Orant,  Commander  of  the 
King’s  Armed  Schooner  Saint  John;  that  every  Endeavor  to  recover 
the  Same  being  ineffectual,  he  remained  unmolested  during  that 
Tear  in  the  Southern  Parts  of  the  Province,  when  a  dropsical  Com¬ 
plaint  occasioned  him  to  follow  the  Advice  of  changing  the  Climate; 
in  pursuance  of  which,  he  was  sometime  in  making  Journeys  in  dif¬ 
ferent  Parts  as  far  as  Philadelphia,  Albany  and  Boston,  merely  on 
that  Account;  that  he  returned  to  this  Province  in  November  1777, 
and  in  December  1777,  or  January  1778,  having  made  a  Purchase 
on  the  Carolina  Side  near  Augusta,  he  retired  there,  leading  a  pri¬ 
vate  Life;  and  that  he  had  never  borne  Arms  or  accepted  any  Office 
Civil  or  Military  under  the  Rebellion;  but  on  the  Invasion  of  the 
French,  he  received  peremptory  Orders  to  go  down  with  the  Army 
to  the  Siege  of  Savannah,  as  a  Militia  Man,  but  carried  no  Arms, 
except  Pistols,  which  he  generally  rode  with.  All  which,  was  cor¬ 
roborated  by  Mr.  James  Grierson  and  Mr.  Andrew  McLean,  who 
further  declared  that  the  Rebels  always  regarded  Sir  Patrick  Hous- 
toun  as  a  Tory,  and  that  they  had  been  severely  questioned  and 
treated  for  going  to  dine  with  him. 

Mr.  Andrew  McLean,  being  desired  to  explain  his  Conduct  during 
the  late  Rebellion  in  this  Province,  declared  as  follows: 

That  he  neither  carried  Arms,  or  gave,  or  received  Orders,  from 
the  Rebells;  that  he  had  been  always  considered  by  the  Rebells  as 
a  Person  Inimical  to  their  Party;  that  however  General  McIntosh 
on  the  Invasion  of  the  French  sent  for  him,  and  acquainted  him 
with  the  Force  Savannah  would  be  invested  by,  and  observed  that 
his  Intention  in  sending  for  him  was  merely  to  save  him,  as  his 
Principles  were  regarded  in  an  unfavorable  Light  by  the  Party,  that 
now  the  Prospect  of  being  presently  in  Possession  of  Savannah  was  so 
certain,  he  (the  General)  wished  he  would  think  properly  of  his  Situa¬ 
tion,  and  come  down  with  the  Army  to  Savannah,  and  he  should  be  at 
Liberty  to  act  or  not  as  he  (McLean)  might  think  fit;  This  proposal 
offered  merely  to  serve  him  in  the  embarrassed  Circumstances,  he 
was  then  in,  induced  him  to  come  down  with  the  Rebell  Army,  but 
with  a  firm  Resolution  to  take  no  active  Part  in  Favor  of  Rebellion, 
but  to  use  all  his  Endeavors  to  assist  tbe  Inhabitants  of  Savannah, 
in  Case  that  Place  had  been  taken,  which  every  appearance  made 
then  too  probable. 
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At  a  Council  held  at  His  Ehtcellency’s  house  in  Savannah,  on 
Monday  the  17th  Day  of  July,  1780. 

Present. 

His  Eixcellency  Sir  James  Wright,  Baronet,  the  Qovernor. 

The  Honorable  John  Oraham,  Esq.  the  Lieut.  Governor. 

The  Honorable  John  Hume,  and 

Martin  Jollie,  Esqrs. 

His  Ehccellency  laid  before  the  Board  from  the  Attorney  General 
Drafts  of  the  Form  of  Proceedings  to  be  followed  by  the  Parties 
named  in  the  Disqualifying  Act,  who  may  solicit  to  be  freed  from 
the  Inabilities  they  are  under,  by  Virtue  thereof. 

Which  being  examined  were  approved  of,  by  the  Board,  and  Or¬ 
dered  to  remain  with  the  Clerk  to  be  followed  in  such  Cases. 

His  Excellency  then  observed  that  Mr.  D’Erbage  as  the  Deputy 
Secretary  waited  for  Orders,  about  the  Publication  of  the  Acts 
passed  in  the  late  Sessions  of  the  General  Assembly,  whether  there 
ought  not  an  Edition  thereof  to  be  published  forthwith. 

Which  the  Board  approved  of,  and  advised  that  the  Printer  should 
be  ordered  to  print  off,  as  many  Copies  of  the  said  Acts  as  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  furnish  the  Governor,  the  Members  of  both  Houses  of  As¬ 
sembly,  and  the  Officers  of  Government  with  each  a  Copy. 

At  a  Council  held  at  His  Excellency’s  House,  in  Savannah,  on 
Monday  the  24th  Day  of  July  1780. 

Present. 

His  Excellency  Sir  James  Wright,  Baronet,  the  Governor. 

The  Honorable  John  Graham,  Esq.  the  Lieut.  Governor. 

The  Honorable  Anthony  Stokes, 

Lewis  Johnston, 

John  Hume,  and 
Martin  Jollie,  Esqrs. 

His  Elxceilency  having  represented  to  the  Board  the  urgent  Neces¬ 
sity,  there  was  for  continuing  or  reviving  the  Commissions  of  the 
Loan  Office  &  Pilotage;  proposed  that  Mr.  Wylly,  should  be  wrote 
to  by  the  Clerk  for  such  Information  as  he  may  be  able  to  give  in 
either  Case,  it  appearing  that  he  formerly  acted  as  a  Commissioner 
in  both  Offices. 

And  it  was  ordered  accordingly. 

The  petition  of  Mr.  Andrew  McLeane  of  Augusta,  Merchant,  was 
read,  setting  forth,  that  his  Conduct  during  the  late  Rebellion  in 
this  Provce.  bad  been  greatly  misrepresented,  for  that  so  far  from 
being  actively  concerned  in  the  said  Rebellion  or  any  of  the  un¬ 
lawful  Proceedings  carried  on  in  the  province,  he  was  always  es¬ 
teemed  a  suspected  Person  by  the  Rebells,  and  a  Friend  to  the 
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King’s  OoTernment,  and  that  ha  had  suffered  Imprisonment  on  that 
Account,  of  all  which  he  can  give  such  Proofs  as  he  hopes  wlli  be 
satisfactory;  And  therefore  prays  to  be  restored  to  the  Rights  of 
a  Loyal  Subject. 

In  support  of  the  said  petition  an  Affidavit  of  the  said  McLean, 
and  an  Affidavit  of  the  Honorable  Lewis  Johnston  Esq.  also  a 
Declaration  of  James  Grierson,  Esq.  were  read,  tending  to  prove 
the  Allegations  of  the  said  Petition. 

His  Excellency  now  desired  the  Sense  of  the  Board:  When  they 
were  unanimously  of  Opinion,  that  the  said  Andrew  McLean  had 
discovered  and  proved  himself  to  the  Satisfaction  of  the  Governor 
and  Council  to  be  deserving  of  having  the  Disqualifications  imposed 
by  the  said  Act,  removed  and  taken  off  in  the  Whole,  and  to  be  re¬ 
stored  to  all  the  Advantages,  privileges  and  Immunities  which  be 
heretofore  enjoyed. 

And  it  was  ordered  that  an  Order  of  Council  agreeable  to  this 
Minute  and  the  Draft  prescribed  for  this  Purpose  be  prepared  by 
the  Clerk,  and  given  to  the  said  Andrew  McLean  in  Confirmation 
of  the  Above. 

■s 

At  a  Council  held  at  His  Ibicellency’a  House  in  Savannah,  on 
Tuesday  the  1st  Day  of  August  1780. 

Present. 

His  Elxcellency  Sir  James  Wright,  Baronet,  the  Governor. 

The  Honorable  John  Graham,  Esq.  the  Lieut.  Governor. 

’The  Honble.  Anthony  Stokes, 

Lewis  Johnston, 

Josiah  Tattnall,  and 
Martin  Jollie,  Esqrs. 

His  Elxcellency  desired  the  Opinion  of  the  Board  whether  it  was 
not  necessary  to  fill  up  the  Vacancies  in  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Loan  Office;  And  the  same  being  thought  adviseable,  the  Honorable 
Lewis  Johnston,  Josiah  Tattnall,  and  Martin  Jollie,  Esquires,  to¬ 
gether  with  Alexander  Wylly  and  James  Robertson,  Esquires,  were 
proposed  to  be  Commissioners  of  the  Loan  Office  of  the  Province  of 
Georgia. 

And  the  said  several  Persons  are  hereby  nominated  and  appointed 
Commissioners  as  aforesaid. 

Ordered.  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Council  notify  the  same  to  the 
said  several  Persons,  and  also  that  this  Appointment  be  published 
in  the  Gasette. 

His  Elxcellency  desired  the  Opinion  of  the  Board  whether  it  was 
not  necessary  to  fill  up  the  Vacancies  in  the  Commissioners  of  Pilots 
and  Pilotage;  And  the  Same  being  thought  adviseable.  Messieurs 
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John  Wood,  Owen  Owens,  John  Wallace,  Samuel  Douglass,  William 
Ross,  John  Storr,  and  Patrick  Crookshanks,  were  nominated  to  be 
Commissioners  of  Pilots  and  Pilotage  of  the  Prorince  of  Oeorgia. 

And  the  said  sereral  persons  are  hereby  nominated  and  appointed 
Commissioners  as  aforesaid. 

Ordered,  that  the  Clerk  of  the  Council  notify  the  same  to  the 
said  sereral  Persons,  and  also  that  this  Appointment  be  published 
in  the  Gaxette. 

Ordered,  on  an  application  from  the  Dep.  Secretary,  concerning 
the  proper  person,  to  make  the  marginal  References  or  Notes,  to 
the  late  Acts  of  Assembly,  when  the  same  are  to  be  published.  That 
the  Dep.  Secretary  do  make  out  the  Same,  and  Charge  the  public 
for  his  Trouble. 

Ordered,  on  an  application  from  the  Assistant  Clerk  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  requesting  that  the  Rough  Minutes  of  Council,  during  the  late 
Clerk  of  the  Council’s  holding  that  Office,  be  copied  out  fair  by 
him.  That  the  Assistant  Clerk  do  write  to  Mr.  Wylly  and  acquaint  him, 
that  His  Ezceliency  in  Council,  desires  be  will  forthwith  have  the 
said  Minutes  copied  fair. 

Ordered,  on  an  application  from  the  Assistant  Clerk  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  setting  forth  that  there  appeared  nothing  in  the  Fee  Act.  for 
the  extraordinary  Business  in  his  office  incident  to  the  Disqualify¬ 
ing  Act,  and  requesting  he  may  be  allowed  some  Consideration  for 
such  Trouble,  'That  the  Assistant  Clerk  do  charge  the  Parties  as  far 
as  the  Fee  Act  may  set  forth,  and  otherwise  take  Fees  agreeable 
to  the  Nature  of  the  Business  done. 

A  Petition  from  William  Murphy  setting  forth  the  distressed  Sit¬ 
uation  of  himself  and  Family,  and  praying  Relief,  being  Read,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Nathl.  Hall  to  His  Excellency  in 
behalf  of  said  Murphy.  Ordered  that  4  Guineas  from  the  Charitable 
Fund  be  given  to  the  said  Petitioner. 

The  Blank  Forms  &  Rolls  of  the  State  Oaths  being  reported  by 
the  Deputy  Secretary  to  be  ready,  agreeably  to  Order  of  Council 
for  the  assistance  of  the  Magistrates  in  executing  the  Disqualifying 
Act:  Ordered  that  2  Rolls  of  the  State  Oaths  be  sent  to  each  of  the 
Parishes  of  St.  Paul,  St.  George,  St.  Andrew,  St.  Philip,  and  1  Roll 
to  the  Parish  of  St.  Matthew;  and  that  the  Blank  Forms  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  Magistrates. 

His  Excellency  now  laid  before  the  Board  a  Petition  from  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Ceded  Lands,  the  said  petition  being  wrote,  and 
also  subscribed  in  the  Names  of  the  said  Inhabitants,  at  their  desire 
by  William  Manson,  in  Truth  of  which  the  said  Manson  has  an¬ 
nexed  his  Affidavit  properly  executed.  This  petition  in  Substance 
the  Same  with  that  from  the  Inhabitants  of  Augusta  being  read.  His 
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E^xcc^leney  desired  the  Opinion  of  the  Board  thereon;  When  after 
due  Consideration  thereof,  It  was  Ordered  that  the  same  Answer 
be  returned  as  was  to  the  Augusta  Petition. 

Ordered,  that  the  ReTd.  Mr.  Zubly  be  authorised  to  pay  Dr.  Meyer 
for  the  Cure  of  Christian  Dasher  10  Guineas. 

At  a  Council  held  at  His  Excellency’s  House  in  Savannah  on 
Monday  the  7th  Day  of  August,  1780. 

Present. 

His  Excellency  Sir  James  Wright,  Baronet,  the  Governor, 

The  Honorable  John  Graham,  Esq.  the  Lient.  Governor 
The  Honble.  Anthony  Stokes, 

Josiah  Tattnall,  and 
Martin  JolUe,  Esqrs. 

His  Excellency  desired  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  whether  it  was 
not  necessary  to  fill  up  the  Vacancies  in  the  Commissioners  for 
Great  Ogeechee  Ferry:  And  the  same  being  thought  advlseable, 
James  Mackay,  James  Butler,  Roger  Kelsall,  William  Struthers, 
Isaac  Balllon,  and  Joseph  Fox,  Esqrs.  were  nominated  to  be  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  said  Ferry. 

And  the  said  several  Persons  are  hereby  nominated  and  appointed 
Commissioners  as  aforesaid. 

Ordered,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Connell  notify  the  same  to  the 
said  several  Persons,  dnd  also  that  this  appointment  be  published 
in  the  Gasette. 

At  a  Conncil  held  at  His  Excellency’s  House  in  Savannah  on  Sat¬ 
urday  the  12th  Day  of  Augnst,  1780. 

Present. 

His  Excellency  Sir  James  Wright,  Baronet,  the  Governor, 

’The  Honorable  John  Graham,  Esq.  Lieut.  Governor. 

The  Honble.  Anthony  Stokes,  and 

Lewis  Johnston,  Esqrs. 

Ordered,  that  the  names  of  the  Revd.  James  Seymour,  Clerk  Wil¬ 
liam  Goodglon,  Andrew  Johnston,  Andrew  McLean,  and  Isaac  parry 
[sic]  be  inserted 'In  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  as  Magistrates  for 
St.  Paul’s  Parish. 

Also  the  names  of  Thomas  Waters  and  John  Howard,  as  Magis¬ 
trates  for  the  Ceded  Lands. 

And  also  the  Names  of  the  Honorable  Josiah  Tattnall,  Esq.  and 
Thomas  Brown,  Elsq.  Superintendant  of  Indian  Affairs  as  Jnstlces 
of  Quorum. 

Ordered,  that  Commissions  be  made  out  tor  the  following  Gen- 
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tlemen,  in  the  2d  Regiment  of  Foot  Militia  commanded  by  Colonel 
Grierson. 

Alexander  McLean,  Captain,  James  Stewart,  Lieut,  and  James 
Wetherby,  Ensign,  in  the  Ist  Company,  or  the  Augusta  District. 
(Jeorge  Downs,  Captain,  Edward  Ashton,  Lieut,  and  Isaac  Skinner 
Ensign,  in  the  2d  Company  or  the  District  above  Reas  Creek.  Theo- 
philus  Daes,  Captain  [blank]  McNear,  Lieut,  in  the  Sd  Company 
or  the  District  of  Eugee  Creek. 

Lewis  Gardner,  Captain,  Rheese  Howard  Lieut,  in  the  4  th  Com¬ 
pany  or  the  District  above  Eugee  Creek. 

Isaac  Perry,  Captain,  in  the  5th  Company  or  District  of  the  Kiokas. 
James  Bishop,  Captain.  Samuel  Hart,  Lieut,  in  the  6th  Company  or 
District  of  Wrightsborough  Township,  from  the  Town  upwards. 
George  Phillips,  Captain,  David  Dawson,  Lieut,  in  the  7th  Company 
or  District  of  Spirit  Creek. 

Jacob  Watson,  Captain,  James  Coates,  Lieut,  in  the  8th  Company 
or  the  District  of  Wrightsborough  Township  from  the  Town  down¬ 
wards  towards  Augusta. 

George  Nichols,  Captain,  John  Lang,  Lieut,  in  the  9th  Company 
or  District  of  Wrightsborough  Township,  about  Williams  Creek. 

At  a  Council  held  at  His  Ehccellency’s  House  in  Savannah  on  Mon¬ 
day  the  21st  Day  of  August  1780. 

Present. 

His  Excellency  Sir  James  Wright,  Baronet,  the  Governor, 

The  Honorable  John  Graham,  Esq.  the  Lieut.  Governor. 

The  Honorable  Anthony  Stokes, 

Lewis  Johnston, 

Josiah  Tattnall 
John  Hume,  and 
Martin  Jollie,  Esqrs. 

Read  a  petition  from  several  of  the  Inhabitants  in  Saint  Philips 
Parish,  representing  the  Inconveniency  they  are  under  in  attending 
Militia  Duty,  at  a  very  great  Distance  from  their  respective  Resi¬ 
dences;  and  praying  that  Luke  Mizzel  may  be  appointed  Captain 
of  the  Militia  for  their  District. 

Ordered,  that  the  clerk  write  to  Lt.  Coll.  Lyle,  to  inquire  into 
the  Merits  of  the  Petition,  and  into  the  Character  of  the  said  Mizzel 
and  how  far  he  is  proper  for  the  Service. 

Read  an  Account  of  Coll.  Philip  Moore  against  the  Public  for 
Necessaries  supplied  at  his  Expence  for  the  Use  of  the  Militia  during 
the  Siege  of  the  Town. 

Ordered  that  the  Clerk  write  to  Coll  Moore,  to  acquaint  him  that 
the  Account  is  allowed,  excepting  the  article  of  the  Sails  used  for 
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Tents;  which  being  no  more  than  was  generaliy  done  from  th0  dif¬ 
ferent  Vessels,  and  without  any  Charge  being  brought  for  the  Same, 
a  partial  allowance  cannot  be  made  on  that  Accot.  to  him,  for  a 
Serrlce  so  generally  gone  into. 

Read  a  petition  from  John  Stacey  praying  to  be  admitted  to  take 
the  Oath  of  allegiance  to  His  Majesty,  and  receive  Protection.  Also 
read  a  Letter  from  the  Revd.  Mr.  Zubly  in  that  Behalf. 

Ordered  that  a  Letter  be  sent  to  the  Revd.  Mr.  Zubly  to  acquaint 
said  Stacey,  that  on  his  complying  with  the  Forms  of  the  Disqualify¬ 
ing  Act,  before  a  Magistrate  having  the  State  Oaths  prescribed,  he 
may  on  calling  at  the  Clerk  of  the  Council’s  Office,  see  the  Form  of 
the  Petition  where  Indulgence  from  these  Disqualifications  is  de¬ 
sired. 

At  a  Council  held  at  His  Elzcellency's  house,  in  Savannah,  on  Mon¬ 
day  the  28th  Day  of  August  1780. 

Present. 

His  Blseellency  Sir  James  Wright,  Baronet,  the  Governor. 

The  Honorable  John  Graham,  Esq.  Lieut.  Governor. 

The  Honorable  Anthony  Stokes, 

Lewis  Johnston, 

Josiah  Tattnall,  and 
Martin  JolUe,  Esqrs. 

His  Ibicelleney  laid  before  the  Board  a  Letter  from  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Pilotage,  on  the  Allowance  to  the  Pilot  for  a  Boat,  and 
desired  their  opinion  on  the  Subject. 

On  which  the  Board  was  of  opinion  that  the  application  with 
Respect  to  the  Pilots  not  being  answerable  for  the  £150  in  Case 
of  the  Boat,  being  taken  or  lost,  while  on  actual  Service,  must  be 
made  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  does  not  lye  with  the  Governor 
and  Council  to  determine  upon. 

His  Excellency  then  desired  the  opinion  of  the  Board  on  a  Letter 
from  Mr.  Moesman,  in  Behalf  of  Mr.  James  Honstoun’s  coming  into 
this  Province.  Which  being  read,  the  Board  was  of  opinion,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  ought  not  to  interfere  in  that  Matter. 

Ordered,  that  the  clerk  write  to  the  several  Magistrates  having 
Rolls  of  the  State  Oaths,  and  strongly  enjoin  them  peremptorily  to 
carry  the  Disqualifying  Law  into  Execution,  agreeably  to  the  Tenor 
thereof,  which  allows  of  no  Discretionary  Powers,  but  In  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  Council,  to  whom  all  applications  for  Relief  in  that  Re¬ 
spect  must  be  made. 

Read  a  Letter  from  Daniel  Crawford  proposing  to  undertake  the 
Brickwork  of  the  Public  Buildings  in  Savannah. 

Ordered,  that  Mr.  Crawford  be  advised  to  come  to  Savannah,  as 
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his  proposals  cannot  so  well  be  understood,  unless  he  be  present, 
and  that  he  may  depend  on  meeting  with  Encouragement,  at  the 
same  Time  that  he  inquires  whether  any  Person  of  his  Acquaintance 
will  underUke  the  Carpenter’s  Work;  and  that  he  brings  such  Per¬ 
son  with  him. 

Also  Ordered,  That  the  Direction  and  Inspection  of  such  Public 
Works,  be  under  the  Honorable  Lewis  Johnston,  Josiah  Tattnall 
and  Martin  Jollie,  Esquires;  and  that  such  Engagements  as  it  may 
he  necessary  to  make  or  enter  into  with  the  Workmen  be  made  and 
done  by  them  or  any  two  of  them. 

His  Excellency  obserred  to  the  Board  that  He  had  frequent  Com¬ 
plaints  of  Masters  of  Vessels  carrying  off  Negroes  in  their  Vessels, 
which  had  been  very  much  practiced  of  late,  and  which  seemed  to 
be  a  growing  Eril:  He  therefore  desired  their  opinion  and  proposed 
that  the  Attorney  General  be  desired  to  examine  the  Laws  relative 
to  this  Matter,  that  he  draw  up  a  Notification  of  the  Penalties  in 
such  Cases;  and  that  the  same  be  published  in  the  Oasette,  that  no 
Person  may  plead  Ignorance  thereof.  All  which  the  Board  unani¬ 
mously  approved  of. 

Ordered,*  that  Commissions  be  made  out  for  the  following  Per¬ 
sons  as  Officers  in  the  4  th  Regiment  of  Foot  Militia,  commanded 
by  Lieut.  Coll.  Matthew  Lyle. 

William  Corker,  Capt.  John  Johnston,  Lieut,  and  Edward  Corker, 
Ensign,  in  the  1st  Company,  or  the  District  from  Walker’s  Mill 
Creek,  up  Briar  Creek  to  the  Line  in  St.  George’s  Parish. 

John  Morrison,  Capt.  John  Ervine,  Lieut,  and  James  Archer,  Ens. 
in  the  2d  Company  or  District  from  Livingston’s  Fording  to  the  Head 
of  Buckhead  and  in  a  direct  Line  from  that  to  Richard  Burney’s  on 
Lambert  Big  Creek. 

Edward  Pilcher,  Capt.  Benjamin  Brantly,  Lieut,  and  Edward  Cas¬ 
well,  Ens.  in  the  3d  Company  or  the  District  on  the  north  Side  of 
Briar  Creek  from  Reas  Road  and  upwards. 

Daniel  Howel,  Capt.  Jerry  Atklson,  Lieut,  and  Jonathan  Wood 
Ens.  in  the  4  th  Company  or  the  District  from  the  Lower  Part  of  the 
Parish  of  St.  George,  up  Ogeechee  to  the  Mouth  at  Bark  Camp,  and 
from  thence  to  the  old  Indian  Road  on  Buckhead. 

William  Read,  Capt.  Robert  Woolfington,  Lieut,  and  Thomas 
McCroon,  Ens.  in  the  5th  Company  or  the  District  from  Sandy  Run 
up  the  New  Road  to  Rocky  Creek  to  the  head  thereof,  and  to  Walk¬ 
er’s  Mill  Creek. 

James  Lambert,  Capt.  Jacob  Thompson.  Lieut,  and  Peter  Oglevie, 
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Eds.  In  the  6th  Company  or  the  District  on  the  Southside  of  Briar 
Creek  from  the  Beaver  Dams  to  Sandy  Run. 

John  Wilson  Capt.  John  Montgomery  Lieut,  and  David  Cavenah, 
Ena.  in  the  7th  Company  or  the  District  from  the  Mouth  at  Bark 
Camp  to  Livingston’s  Fording  on  Buckhead,  with  a  direct  Line  to 
the  Head  of  Black  Jack  Branch. 

John  Fleming,  Capt.  John  Brown,  Lieut,  and  John  Martin,  Ens. 
in  the  8th  Company  or  the  District  from  Lambert’s  Big  Creek  to 
the  Fork  of  Rocky  Comfort. 

Henry  Ferguson,  Capt.  in  the  9th  Company  or  the  District  in  the 
Fork  between  Savannah  River  and  Bryar  Creek. 


At  a  Council  held  at  His  Excellency’s  House  in  Savannah  on  Fri¬ 
day  the  8th  Day  of  September,  1780. 

Present. 

His  Excellency  Sir  James  Wright,  Baronet,  the  Governor. 

The  Honorable  Anthony  Stokes, 

Lewis  Johnston, 

John  Hume,  and 
Martin  Jollie,  Esqrs. 

His  Excellency  acquainted  the  Board  that  He  bad  received  a 
Letter  from  Coll.  Grierson  at  Augusta,  by  which  it  appears  that 
none  of  the  Magistrates  assigned  to  keep  the  Peace  in  the  Parish  of 
St.  Paul  and  District  of  Augusta,  had  qualified  but  the  Revd.  James 
Seymour,  Clerk,  and  William  Goodgion:  And  that  he  recommends 
the  following  Persons  for  Officers  to  serve  in  the  Militia  in  his  Regi¬ 
ment,  vis.  in  the  4th  Company  Robert  Story,  as  Captain,  and  Benja¬ 
min  Dpton  as  Ensign,  in  the  5th  Company  David  Crook  as  Cap¬ 
tain,  James  Waters,  as  Lieut,  and  John  Coombs  as  Ens.;  in  the  6th 
Company  William  Phelps  as  Capt.  A  Randal  Ramsay  Junr.  as  Lieut.; 
in  the  9th  Company  Joseph  Wilder  as  Capt.  Richard  Beaufield  as 
Lieut.;  And  William  Goodgion  to  be  Lieut.  Colonel  and  Andrew 
Moore,  the  Major. 

On  Consideration  of  which,  the  Board  advised  that  Colonel  Grier¬ 
son  be  desired  to  recommend  such  other  Persons  for  the  Magistracy 
as  are  willing  to  act:  And  that  Commissions  be  made  out  for  the 
several  Persons  recommended  as  Militia  Officers,  except  Andrew 
Moore,  who  being  in  the  disqualifying  Act,  that  must  be  postponed 
for  further  Consideration. 

His  Excellency  then  laid  before  the  Board  a  List  which  He  h;  . 
received  from  Lt  Coll.  Lyle  of  Persons  recommended  by  him  and 
the  Magistrates  of  St.  George’s  Parish,  as  proper  for  Militia  Officers 
in  that  Parish,  with  the  several  Districts  thought  most  convlent 
for  the  Different  Companies  in  the  said  Regiment  and  parish.  Which 
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the  Board  having  considered,  recommended  their  being  commissioned 
accordingly.  Except  John  Wilson  proposed  as  a  Captain,  as  there 
is  such  a  Name  in  the  Disqualifying  Act,  it  must  therefore  be  de¬ 
layed  untill  Inquiry  is  made  whether  it  be  the  same  Person  or  not. 
And  the  several  Districts  or  Divisions  of  the  Companies  were  ap¬ 
proved  of. 

His  Excellency  acquainted  the  Board  that  He  had  received  an  Ap¬ 
plication  from  Thomas  Brownhill,  Overseer  on  the  late  Revd.  Mr. 
Zuberbubler’s  plantation  (which  Plantation  was  devised  to  Trustees 
for  certain  charitable  uses,  and  those  Trustees  are  In  some  Instances 
subjected  to  the  Direction  of  the  Governor  and  Council)  who  in¬ 
formed  him  that  there  were  no  Provisions  on  the  Plantation  for  the 
Support  of  the  Negroes.  And  His  Elxcellency  further  acquainted  the 
Board  that  He  was  informed  by  Brownhill  at  the  Same  Time,  that 
he  had  been  served  with  an  Attachment  for  a  Debt  said  to  be  due 
from  Mr.  Zouberbuhler  in  his  Life  time;  and  that  all  the  Executors 
or  Trustees  of  the  said  Mr.  Zouberbuhler,  were  either  dead  or  ab¬ 
sent  from  the  Province;  the  said  Mr.  Brownhill  therefore  desired 
to  know  bow  he  should  conduct  himself  on  the  Occasion.  His  Ex¬ 
cellency  also  acquainted  the  Borrd,  that  He  had  perused  a  Copy  of 
Mr.  Zouberbnhler’s  will,  and  that  it  appears  thereby  that  James 
Habersham,  Francis  Harris,  Grey  Elliott,  James  Read,  Joseph  Clay, 
John  Smith,  and  Noble  Wimberley  Jones,  were  appointed  Executors 
and  Trustees:  That  there  is  a  clause  in  the  said  Will  empowering 
the  Governor  and  Ck>nncil  of  this  Province  for  the  Time  being  in 
Case  of  the  Death  or  Refusal  to  act,  Ac,  of  any  one  or  more  of  the 
said  Executors  or  Trustees,  to  nominate  and  appoint  one  or  more 
Persons  to  act  in  the  Room  of  those  dying  or  renouncing;  and  that 
all  future  Vacancies  which  might  happen  should  be  filled  up  in  like 
Manner.  His  Excellency  likewise  acquainted  the  Board,  that  the  said 
James  Habersham,  Francis  Harris,  and  James  Read  are  dead;  that 
the  said  Grey  Elliott,  resides  in  England,  and  never  acted  as  He 
apprehends;  and  the  said  Joseph  Clay,  John  Smith,  and  Noble  Wim¬ 
berley  Jones  were  in  Rebellion,  and  their  Names  are  accordingly 
Included  in  an  Act  of  Assembly  past  the  last  Sessions  usually  called 
the  Disqualifying  Law.  His  Excellency  then  observed  that  Mr.  Zouber- 
buhler’s  Will  directs  that  the  Executors  and  Trustees  should  yearly 
lay  their  Accounts  of  Receipts  and  Payments  Ac  relative  to  the 
Plantation  produce,  before  the  Governor  and  Council:  But  altho’ 
the  Testator  died  in  the  Year  177—.,  yet  He  does  not  recollect  or  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  Accounts  have  ever  been  laid  before  the  Governor  and 
Council.  His  Excellency  having  observed  that  He  had  purchased  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  Negroes,  proposed  that  the  Copy  of  the  Attachment 
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shoald  be  sent  to  the  Attorney  General  to  act  therein  as  he  might 
Judge  proper.  Which  was  approved  of. 

His  Excellency  also  observed  that  as  three  of  the  Trustees  were 
dead,  as  one  of  them  resided  in  England,  and  had  never  acted,  and 
as  the  remaining  three  had  abdicated  their  Trust  by  Joining  in  Re¬ 
bellion,  and  leaving  the  Province,  so  that,  there  was  at  present  no 
one  to  represent  the  Estate,  that  therefore  it  became  necessary  that 
Trustees  should  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Council  agreeably 
to  the  Powers  given  by  the  said  Will;  And  that  it  should  be  referred 
to  the  Attorney  General  to  draw  up  the  Form  of  an  Appointment 
of  Trustees  accordingly;  And  also  that  the  Attorney  General  should 
report  his  opinion  with  Respect  to  the  said  Clay,  Smith  and  Jones; 
and  whether  as  they  are  in  Rebellion,  are  absent  from  the  Province, 
and  are  included  in  the  Disqualifying  Law,  they  should  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  having  abdicated  their  Trust;  and  whether  on  these  Con¬ 
siderations  the  Governor  and  Council  should  not  put  others  in  their 
Room.  All  which  was  approved  of;  and  it  was  Ordered  that  a  Copy 
of  the  Will,  and  of  this  State  of  the  Case  be  sent  to  the  Attorney 
General  to  report  his  opinion  thereupon. 

His  Excellency  laid  before  the  Board,  a  Letter  from  the  Public 
Treasurer,  setting  forth,  that  he  had  Good  Reasons  for  believing  the 
payment  of  the  Country  Duties  was  greatly  evaded;  and  the.  usual 
Attendance  on  the  public  offices  wholly  omitted  by  Masters  of  Ves¬ 
sels,  on  that  Account:  that  notwithstanding  the  Fort  at  Cockspur 
may  be  of  some  Service  in  this  Case,  it  appeared  to  him,  that  it  would 
be  more  effectual  to  the  Purpose  of  securing  the  Country  Duties,  if 
the  Naval  Officer,  had  Directions  not  to  enter  or  clear  any  Vessel 
except  under  certain  Restrictions  from  the  provincial  Offices,  which 
it  seems  is  the  practice  in  the  West-lndia  Islands,  and  likewise  was 
adopted  in  Charlestown.  And  the  said  Letter  being  read.  His  Elxcel- 
lency  desired  the  Opinion  of  the  Board,  on  the  propriety  of  giving 
such  Orders  to  the  Naval  Officer,  as  desired  by  the  Public  Treasurer, 
and  which  the  present  State  of  the  Country  Duties  require. 

The  Board  unanimously  agreed  that  it  was  very  proper  and  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  such  Orders  to  the  Naval  Officer,  more  especially  as  that 
practice  is  observed  in  the  West  indies,  and  used  to  be  formerly  ob¬ 
served  in  South  Carolina,  and  no  ill  Consequence  can  result  from 
it  either  to  King  or  Country:  The  Board  therefore  advised  that  the 
following  Order  be  sent  to  the  Naval  Officer  signed  by  the  Clerk, 
agreeably  to  the  Representation  of  the  Public  Treasurer:  And  they 
further  advised  for  the  better  securing  the  Country  Duties  that  a 
Country  Waiter  should  be  appointed  to  assist  the  Public  Treasurer. 

Order  in  Council  to  the  Naval  Officer. 
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At  a  Council  held  at  Hla  Excellency’s  House  In  Savannah,  on  Fri¬ 
day  the  8th  Day  of  September,  1780. 

Present. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  in  Council 

On  the  Representation  of  the  Public  Treasurer,  that  the  Payment 
of  the  Country  Duties  was  greatly  evaded,  to  the  Detriment  of  the 
Public  Revenue  of  this  Province,  particularly  by  Masters  of  Vessels 
not  reporting  their  Cargoes  and  Vessels  at  his  Office,  as  in  Duty 
they  ought  to  do:  It  was  thereupon  ordered,  that  the  Naval  Officer 
of  this  Province,  or  his  Lawful  Deputy  or  Deputies  or  Person  or 
Persons  acting  as  Naval  Officers,  do  forthwith,  enter  or  clear  no 
Vessel  whatever  at  his  Office,  unless  upon  the  Master’s  coming  to 
enter,  he  produces  a  Certificate  of  Entry,  signed  by  the  Public 
Treasurer  and  Indorsed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Province  or  his  law¬ 
ful  Deputy;  and  upon  the  said  Master’s  coming  to  clear  out,  he  pro¬ 
duces  the  Public  Treasurer’s  Clearance;  which  Certificates  respec¬ 
tively  are  to  remain  on  File  with  the  Naval  Officer,  who  is  to  govern 
himself  by  this  Order  accordingly. 

His  Ebtcellency  also  acquainted  the  Board  that  He  had  received 
Information  that  Mr.  John  Honstoun  the  late  Rebel  Governor  of  this 
Province  was  at  Purysburg,  and  it  is  expected  he  will  soon  come  to 
Savannah.  His  Excellency  then  directed  that  the  Minute  of  Council 
of  the  9th  June  last,  should  be  read,  and  the  Attorney  General’s 
Report  thereupon.  He  then  observed,  that  as  He  apprehended  the 
said  Reference  to  the  Attomy  General  and  the  Order  thereupon, 
were  not  confined  to  Mr.  Glen  and  some  others,  who  came  in  at  the 
same  Time  but  were  meant  to  serve  as  Precedents  in  all  similar 
Cases,  and  to  be  observed  with  Respect  to  such  Persons  as  might 
thereafter  come  into  this  Province  under  the  like  Circumstances  of 
having  borne  Offices  of  Distinction  Ac,  under  the  usurped  Rebel 
Government,  He  therefore  thought  it  would  regularly  and  officially 
lie  with  the  Attorney  General  to  take  due  Notice  of  all  such  Persons, 
who  may  come  into  this  Province  under  the  Circumstances  afore¬ 
said,  more  especially  as  the  Attorney  General  has  long  resided  in 
this  Province,  and  from  bis  extensive  Practice  in  the  Law,  must  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  Characters  and  Conduct  of  most  Men  in 
this  Country. 

The  Board  was  of  the  same  Opinion  and  recommended  that  a 
General  Direction  should  be  now  sent  to  the  Attorney  General  to 
take  Measures  to  inform  himself  from  Time  to  Time  of  the  Arrival 
of  such  Persons,  who  have  held  Commissions  or  Appointments  of 
Consequence  under  the  Usurpation  of  the  Rebels  or  who  may  appear 
to  him  to  endanger  His  Majesty’s  government  here,  by  the  signal  and 
desperate  Part  they  took  in  the  Rebellion;  And  with  Respect  to  De- 
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llnqaents  of  those  Descriptions,  that  he  do  proceed  against  them  in 
such  Manner  as  the  Regard  he  has  aiways  manifested  for  the  Sup¬ 
port  of  His  Majesty’s  Oovernment  and  the  Laws  of  the  Land  may 
direct. 

Ali  which  was  ordered  accordingiy;  and  the  Clerk  was  directed 
forthwith  to  send  the  Attorney  General  a  Copy  of  the  Recited  Minute 
of  Council,  ft  his  Report  thereon;  also  a  Copy  of  this  Minute  and 
Order. 

At  a  Council  held  at  His  Eizcelleney’s  House  in  Savannah  on  Fri¬ 
day  the  16th  Day  of  September  1780. 

Present. 

His  Ehccellency  Sir  James  Wright,  Baronet,  the  Governor. 

The  Honorable  John  Graham,  Esq.  the  Lieut.  Governor. 

The  Honorable  Anthony  Stokes, 

Lewis  Johnston  and 
Martin  Jollie,  Esqrs. 

His  Excellency  laid  before  the  Board  the  following  Letter  of  the 
Attorney  General. 

May  it  please  Tour  Excellency, 

Several  Persons  are  bound  over  to  appear  at  the  next  Sessions, 
charged  with  treasonable  Practices.  It  is  probable,  some  of  them, 
may  be  brought  to  Trial  next  Court,  and  altho’  highly  Criminal,  it 
appears  to  me.  it  will  be  difficult,  to  convict  them  of  High  Treason, 
the  Laws  in  that  particular,  granting  prisoners  great  Indulgences 
and  particularly  requiring,  two  Witnesses  to  every  Species  of  Trea¬ 
son,  and  giving  the  offender  a  peremptory  challenge,  to  thirty  five 
of  the  Jurors,  by  which  Means  he  can  have  on  his  Trial,  any  twelve 
of  the  Jurors  impannelled,  he  thinks  fit.  On  the  Contrary  if  in¬ 
dicted  for  a  Misdemeanor,  be  has  none  of  those  Indulgences,  and 
the  Consideration,  that  a  Conviction  does  not  affect  Life,  renders 
a  Prosecution  of  that  Nature,  more  certain  of  Success,  and  in  the 
End.  may  be  attended  with  better  Consequences,  than  a  Miscarriage 
in  a  Capital  Prosecution,  and  on  the  Whole  seems  more  Conformable, 
to  the  lenient  Measures  adopted  by  Government.  I  have  therefore 
to  request  Tour  Excellency  will  favor  me  with  Tour  Sentiments  on 
this  Head,  as  it  will  have  all  due  Influence  on  my  Conduct  at  the 
same  Time,  I  presume  Tour  Excellency  will  agree  with  me,  that 
whatever  Mode  of  Prosecution  may  be  adopted,  should  be  kept  a 
profound  Secret. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  ftc. 

James  Robertson,  A.  G. 

His  Excellency  Sir  James  Wright,  Bart.  ftc.  Sav.  11  Sep.  1780. 

Which  Letter  being  read,  the  Board  was  of  opinion  that  the 
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Matter  should  be  left  to  the  Attorney  General  to  use  his  Discretion 
therein,  and  to  commence  and  carry  on  such  Prosecutions  as  the 
Nature  of  the  EMdence  in  the  respective  Cases  may  appear  sufficient 
to  support,  and  as  he  may  Judge  most  advisable  and  for  His  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Service. 

His  Excellency  observed  to  the  Board  that  many  Inconveniences 
are  complained  of  from  Negroes  occupying  Houses,  under  no  Controul 
from  any  White  Person;  selling  and  otherwise  dealing  or  trading 
without  any  Limitation  or  Check;  and  that  many  were  skulking 
about  in  the  Woods,  who  have  no  apparent  Means  of  Subsistence, 
but  the  Plunder  of  the  adjoining  Plantations;  with  many  other  Enor¬ 
mities,  contrary  to  the  Laws  and  Good  Policy;  and  that  it  was  highly 
proper  a  Stop  should  be  forthwith  put  to  the  growing  Disorders,  and 
proposed  that  the  Attorney  General  be  directed  to  examine  the  Negro 
Laws,  and  the  Patroll  Laws,  and  to  draw  up  an  Extract  therefrom 
relative  to  the  Matters  here  complained  of  that  the  same  may  be 
published  in  the  Gazette  for  the  better  Information  of  the  Magis- 
rates  and  Others. 

Which  the  Board  approved  of;  and  the  same  was  ordered  accord¬ 
ingly. 

Ordered,  that  Joseph  Williams  be  put  in  the  Commission  of  the 
Peace  for  the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul. 

At  a  Council  held  at  His  Excellency’s  House  in  Savannah,  on  Mon¬ 
day  the  18th  Day  of  September,  1780. 

Present. 

His  Ebtcellency  Sir  James  Wright,  Baronet,  the  Governor, 

The  Honorable  John  Graham,  Esq.  the  Lieut.  Governor. 

The  Honble.  Anthony  Stokes, 

Lewis  Johnston, 

Josiah  Tattnall, 

Martin  Jollie,  and 

James  Wright  [Junior],  E;sqrs. 

His  Excellency  represented  to  the  Board,  that  He  had  received 
Intelligence  from  Augusta,  that  the  Rebels  had  attacked  Lt  Coll. 
Brown’s  Corps  at  that  Place,  and  having  defeated  him,  had  shut 
him  up  in  a  kind  of  Fort;  that  on  the  Arrival  of  this  News  He  called 
on  Lt  Coll.  Clark  the  Commanding  Officer  in  this  Province,  in  order 
to  confer  with  him;  but  that  Gentleman  being  very  unwell  and  in 
a  dangerous  Way,  and  unable  to  attend  to  Business,  desired  He 
would  consult  with  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Council,  and  whatever 
should  be  advised  as  proper  to  be  done  in  the  present  Emergency 
the  Coll,  said  he  would  cheerfully  concur  in:  His  Excellency  added 
that  He  proposed  to  the  Colonel  the  sending  off  an  Express  to  Coll. 
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Balfour,  commanding  Officer  at  Charlestown,  but  as  He  was  not 
then  so  well  informed  of  the  Facts,  He  wished  it  postponed  untill 
something  more  could  be  learned,  in  order  to  send  the  fullest  In¬ 
formation  to  Charlestown:  Since  this  His  EhcceilencF  further  added, 
that  He  understood  from  some  Persons  who  had  been  in  the  Action, 
that  Colonel  Brown  after  a  serere  Engagement  (in  which  the  In¬ 
dians  who  were  there  on  Treaty  behaTed  Tery  well,)  had  been 
obliged  to  retire  to  a  work  of  very  little  or  no  Defence,  that  the 
Enemy  were  numerous,  and  with  the  Assistance  of  a  piece  of  Ar¬ 
tillery  they  had  taken  might  very  probably  overcome  Colonel  Brown 
and  his  Small  Corps,  in  which  Case  the  Country  must  be  exposed  to 
their  Depredations,  unless  the  securing  of  their  Plunder  (which  in 
Indian  Presents  will  be  very  valuable)  may  induce  them  to  move 
off,  or  they  are  prevented  by  a  proper  Force  from  South  Carolina: 
That  He  had  now  prepared  a  Letter  to  Coll.  Balfour,  in  which  He 
had  stated  the  Facts  as  above,  the  present  Military  Force  here,  and 
the  Circumstances  of  the  Militia,  and  He  now  desired  the  opinion  of 
the  Board  on  the  propriety  of  the  Letter,  and  in  the  meantime  He 
observed  that  one  Harris  was  dispatched  by  Him  towards  Augusta 
for  further  Intelligence. 

The  Board  having  road  the  Letter  was  unanimous  in  approving 
of  the  Same,  and  in  the  Measures  taken  to  procure  Intelligence. 

At  a  Council  held  at  His  Ehccellency’s  House  in  Savannah,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  the  20th  Day  of  September  1780. 

Present. 

His  Excellency  Sir  James  Wright,  Baronet,  the  Qovernor, 

The  Honorable  John  Graham,  Esq.  the  Lieut.  Governor. 

The  Honorable  Anthony  Stokes, 

Lewis  Johnston, 

Martin  Jollie,  and 

James  Wright  [Junior],  Esqrs. 

His  Excellency  laid,  before  the  Board  the  Petition  of  James  In¬ 
gram  of  Augusta.  Which  was  ordered  to  be  postponed  untill  he  can 
attend  in  Person. 

His  Excellency  then  laid  before  the  Board  the  petition  of  Matthias 
Lepina,  with  two  Certificates  in  his  Favor  signed  R.  Kelsal  and  S. 
Monro,  the  whole  setting  forth  his  being  a  Foreigner,  that  he  had 
been  sometime  in  the  Province,  and  without  taking  any  Part  in 
the  present  Disturbances,  was  forced  into  the  Fort  at  Sunbury,  where 
he  was  taken  by  the  King’s  Troops,  and  admitted  to  give  his  parole, 
that  in  Consideration  of  his  Case  and  some  Services  he  had  rendered 
those  Gentlemen  and  others.  Friends  to  Government,  he  was  allowed 
by  General  Prevost  to  go  at  large,  but  he  was  now  apprehensive  of 
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being  under  the  Disqualifying  Act  therefore  prayed  he  might  be 
allowed  the  same  Liberty  as  before,  or  such  as  His  Excellency  should 
think  expedient. 

On  Consideration  of  the  Case,  the  Board  was  of  opinion  that  he 
should  he  at  large,  on  giving  Security  for  his  Good  Behaviour,  him¬ 
self  in  £100  and  each  Security  in  £60. 

His  Excellency  next  represented  to  the  Board,  that  Capt.  Isaac 
Baillou  of  the  1st  Regiment  of  Foot  Militia,  had  reported  that  sev¬ 
eral  of  his  Company  pleaded  Exemption  from  Militia  Duty,  on  pre¬ 
tence  that  they  had  given  their  Parole  to  the  Rebels;  that  this  Case 
appeared  to  Him  to  deserve  serious  Consideration,  ft  therefore  de¬ 
sired  their  opinion  thereon. 

The  Board  after  Deliberation  on  the  Matter,  was  of  opinion,  that 
it  is  highly  necessary  a  Stop  should  be  put  to  such  Practices,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  at  this  Time,  there  was  not  the  Shadow  of  any  Au¬ 
thority  even  on  the  Principles  of  Usurpation  and  Rebellion  to  ren¬ 
der  such  Parols  binding;  and  that  it  would  be  proper  to  order  the 
Clerk  to  write  to  Capt.  Baillou,  to  send  such  of  his  Meu  as  had  writ¬ 
ten  proofs  immediately  to  the  Attorney  General,  and  such  of  his 
Men  as  had  none  to  attend  His  Excellency  forthwith. 

All  which  was  ordered  accordingly,  and  that  Capt.  Baillou  send 
the  name  of  the  PeiAon  proposed  by  him  for  the  Ensigncy  of  his 
Company. 

His  Excellency  then  resumed  the  Business  of  Augusta,  and  the 
present  State  of  the  Province,  and  desired  the  opinion  of  the  Board 
thereon,  and  whether  they  thought  under  the  present  Laws  ft  Cir¬ 
cumstances,  any  effectual  Assistance  could  be  given  by  the  Country 
to  the  Military  Force  here,  or  whether  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
call  the  Assembly  on  a  short  Day,  to  consult  on  the  best  Means  of 
strengthening  Government  on  this  Emergency. 

After  mature  Deliberation  the  Board  was  unanimously  of  opinion, 
that  nothing  Effectual  could  be  done  without  the  Sanction  of  the 
Legislature,  and  advised  that  a  Proclamation  be  issued  immediately 
to  call  a  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  on  Monday  next.  Which 
was  ordered  accordingly.  At  the  same  Time  the  Board  requested, 
that  His  Excellency  would  see  Lieut.  Colonel  Clark,  the.  Command¬ 
ing  Officer,  and  confer  with  him  on  the  present  defenceless  State  of 
the  Town,  and  know  if  any  Thing  can  be  done  by  the  Military  in 
that  Behalf. 

His  Excellency  laid  before  the  Board  the  Petition  of  Sir  Patrick 
Houstoun,  Baronet,  setting  forth  his  being  included  in  the  List  of 
names  of  persons  disqualified  by  the  Late  Act  for  being  active  or 
concerned  in  Rebellion,  that  the  Description  was  not  applicable  to 
him,  as  he  had  the  Honor  to  state  before  to  His  Excellency  in  Coon- 
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cil,  which  state  of  hU  Conduct  during  the  late  Usurpation  he  re¬ 
peats,  and  can  prore  to  the  Satisfaction  of  His  Excellency  and  the 
Honorable  Board,  Therefore  prays  the  several  Incapacities  imposed 
on  him  by  said  Act  may  be  removed  and  done  away. 

The  petition  being  read  and  the  Declaration  of  the  Petitioner  re- 
fered  to,  it  was  admitted,  especially  as  Mr.  Andrew  Maclean  was 
ready  to  prove  the  Conduct  of  the  said  petitioner  to  have  been 
friendly  to  Oovernment  in  the  opinion  of  the  Rebels.  But  Sir  Pat. 
Houstoun  not  being  present,  the  petition  was  ordered  to  lay  untill 
his  Arrival. 

THE  END 
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CARL  SCHURZ’S  LETTERS  FROM  THE  SOUTH 
Edited  by  Joseph  H.  Mahaffey* 


Historians  have  described  the  period  following  the  Civil  War 
as  an  “age  of  hate”  and  as  a  “tragic  era.”  One  of  the  many  factors 
which  made  reconciliation  between  North  and  South  needlessly 
hard  was  the  bad  reporting  of  Southern  conditions  to  the  North¬ 
ern  reading  public.  Newspapers  sent  correspondents,  foreigners 
traveled,  and  government  agents  of  all  kinds  sent  reports  to  their 
chiefs  and  patrons.  Paul  H.  Buck,  in  his  analysis  of  the  misunder¬ 
standing  and  distrust  engendered  between  the  sections,  writes: 

It  is  possible  to  explain  this  reporting  largely  in  terms  of  directed 
propaganda  on  the  part  of  radical  Republicans.  Unquestionably  the 
North  was  flooded  with  speeches  unfavorably  describing  conditions 
in  the  South;  men  like  Carl  Schura  were  sent  South  especially  to 
bring  back  inspired  reports;  and  Northern  newspapers  were  sup¬ 
plied  with  an  endless  source  of  “news  articles”  illustrating  Southern 
recalcitrance.  .  .  .  The  result  was  inevitahle.  The  predilections  of 
the  North  in  regard  to  the  South  were  strengthened,  and  again  the 
consequence  was  Increased  misunderstanding.! 


Being  a  Southerner,  President  Andrew  Johnson  had  a  funda¬ 
mental  understanding  of  the  South.  Nevertheless,  he  made  every 
effort  to  acquaint  himself  with  social  and  economic  conditions 
and  the  temper  of  the  Southern  people.^  Chief  of  his  in¬ 
vestigators  was  Major  General  Carl  Schurz,  German- American 
orator  and  political  leader.’  Schurz,  a  vocal  advocate  of 
Negro  suffrage,  was  requested  to  make  a  tour  of  the  Southern 
states,  especially  those  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  reporting  to  the  President  “whatever  information  1  could 
gather  as  to  the  existing  condition  of  things,  and  of  suggesting 
to  him  such  measures  as  my  observations  might  lead  me  to  be¬ 
lieve  advisable.”* 

Before  accepting  the  Southern  mission,  Schurz  was  granted 


*Mr.  Mahaffey  ia  Aaatatant  Profeaaor  of  Speech  In  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Inatltnte,  Auburn,  Alabama.  He  waa  aided  in  bla  work  on  Schura  by  a  Rrant 
from  the  Graduate  School  of  that  Inatitution. 

1.  Paul  H.  Buck,  The  Road  to  Reunion  (Boaton.  1937),  15-16. 

2.  Among  other  inveetigatora  were  Harvey  M.  Watteraon,  Benjamin  C.  Tru¬ 
man,  Salmon  P.  Chaae,  and  General  U.  S.  Grant.  See  William  A.  Dunning,  Re- 
eonetruction,  Political  and  Economic  (New  York,  1907),  47-60;  Walter  Lynwood 
Fleming,  The  Sequel  of  Appomattoa  (New  Haven,  1921),  27-29;  E.  Merton  Coul¬ 
ter,  The  South  During  Reeonetruction,  f8<S-1877  (Baton  Rouge,  1947),  27-30. 

3.  The  blographera  of  Schura  are  Claude  M.  Fneaa,  Carl  Schura,  Reformer 
(New  York,  1932)  ;  Cheater  V.  lUiaum,  The  Amerieanieation  of  Carl  Schurt 
(Chicago,  1929)  ;  and  Joaeph  Schafer,  Carl  Schura,  MUitant  Liberal  (Bvana- 
viUe,  Wlaconain,  1930). 

4.  Carl  Schura,  Reminiacencet  (8  vola..  New  York,  1906-1907),  III,  158. 
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“one  of  two  days  to  consider  the  matter.’’”  Meanwhile  he  con¬ 
sulted  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  and  Chief  Justice 
Salmon  P.  Chase.  Chase  thought  that  Schurz  had  “an  opportunity 
for  rendering  a  valuable  service  to  the  country,’’  and  that  he 
should  not  think  of  declining.  Stanton  considered  it  “absolutely 
necessary’’  that  Schurz  accept  the  mission,  for  it  would  prevent 
the  President  from  later  saying  to  the  Radicals:  “I  have  acted 
upon  the  information  which  was  at  my  command.  I  wished  to 
send  down  one  of  your  own  men  to  enlighten  me  about  the 
state  of  affairs  and  give  me  his  advice,  but  he  did  not  wish  to 
go!’’* 

Schurz  wrote  immediately  to  his  good  friend,  Qiarles  Sumner, 
and  indicated  that  because  of  financial  difficulties,  he  might  be 
forced  to  decline  the  President’s  request.  Schurz  was  especially 
concerned  over  the  payment  of  an  extra  premium  on  his  life 
insurance  made  necessary  by  the  extra  hazards  involved  on  the 
proposed  trip.  Probably  it  was  in  this  letter  that  Schurz  first 
suggested  that  he  might  supplement  his  income  by  writing  ar¬ 
ticles  for  Northern  newspatiers.'^ 

Much  elated  by  Johnson^s  proposal,  Sumner  hurriedly  replied: 
“I  am  glad  that  ne  [Johnson]  h^  invited  you  to  journey  m  the 
rebel  States.  You  must  go.  Let  me  know  the  extra  premium  on 

rour  policy.  The  friends  of  the  catise  here  will  gladly  pay  h. 

write  this  in  earnest  and  as  business.  Send  me  the  bill;  and  do 
you  go  at  once  on  the  journey.” 

He  implored  Schurz  to  “make  one  more  effort  to  arrest  the 
policy  oi  the  President.  Every  step  that  he  takes  is  a  new  en¬ 
couragement  to  (i)  the  rebels  at  the  South,  (2)  the  Democrats 
at  the  North  and  (3)  the  discontented  spirits  everywhere  .... 
Of  course  the  policy  of  the  President  must  break  down.”* 

Sumner  offered  to  send  a  clerk,  experienced  in  collecting  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  Freedmen’s  Commission,  to  accompany  him,*  but 
Schurz  had  already  engaged  a  man.^* 

R~rbui. 

6.  Letter  from  Schars  to  Mra.  Schnn,  June  16,  186S,  In  Frederick  Ban¬ 
croft,  ed.,  Speeeket,  Corretpondenee,  and  Political  Papert  of  Cart  Behuro  (6 
roll..  New  York,  1913),  I,  264. 

7.  Thin  letter  haa  nerer  been  found.  Its  contents  mar  be  snnntsed  from 
Sumner's  letters  to  Schnn,  June  22,  29,  and  July  11,  1865,  In  Carl  Sebnn 
Papen,  Library  of  Congress. 

8.  Sumner  to  Schnn,  June  22,  1865,  fbid. 

9.  Letten  from  Sumner  to  Schnn,  June  25,  29,  and  letter  from  Schnn  to 
Sumner,  June  27,  in  Carl  Schun  Papen.  Schnn  wrote  that  “the  gentleman 
you  apeak  of  would  In  many  respects  be  of  eastly  more  use  to  me.**  and  that 
he  would  be  happy  to  take  him  If  “friends  of  the  cause’*  would  pay  the  expenses. 

10.  Secretary  Stanton  ordered  an  officer  of  a  New  York  Volunteer  regiment. 
Captain  Orlemann,  to  accompany  Schnn  as  his  secretary.  ReminUeeneco,  III, 
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Meanwhile,  Sumner  was  searching  for  the  proper  newspaper 
to  print  Schurz’s  dispatches.  On  June  29,  he  wrote,  “The  news¬ 
paper  for  which  you  are  to  write  is  not  determined.  I  will  let 
you  know  by  telegraph  and  letter.  Keep  me  informed  of  your 
address.”**  A  few  days  later,  however,  he  selected  the  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser^  and  wrote  to  Schurz:  “Send  your  second  letter 
to  Geo.  L.  Steams,  Esq.,  Boston.  He  will  give  it  a  final  direction, 
and  will  inform  you.  1  send  a  copy  of  the  Advertiser,  from  which 
you  will  see  the  type  of  correspondence.”** 

Schurz  began  ms  Southern  journey  in  mid-July,  1865.  He 
gives  the  following  itinerary  in  his  report: 

I  landed  at  Hilton  Head,  South  Carolina,  on  July  15,  risited  Beau¬ 
fort,  Charleston,  Orangeburg,  and  Columbia,  returned  to  Charleston 
and  Hilton  Head;  thence  I  went  to  Savannah,  traversed  the  State 
of  Georgia,  visiting  Augusta,  Atlanta,  Macon,  Milledgeville  and  Co¬ 
lumbus;  went  through  Alabama,  by  way  of  Opelika,  Montgomery, 
Selma  and  Demopolis  and  through  Misslssissippi,  by  way  of  Merid¬ 
ian,  Jackson  and  Vicksburg;  then  descended  the  Misslssissippi  to 
New  Orleans,  touching  at  Hatches;  from  New  Orleans  I  visited  Mo¬ 
bile,  Alabama,  and  the  Teche  country,  in  Louisiana,  and  then  spent 
again  some  days  at  Hatches  and  Vicksburg,  on  my  way  to  the 

North.18 

His  newspaper  correspondence  was  to  remain  anonymous. 
In  a  letter  to  Sumner,  August  2,  1865,  Schurz  said,  “I  do  not 
wish  it  known  I  am  writing  for  the  Advertiser.  You  will  easily 
divine  the  reason.”**  He  later  justified  his  behavior  by  saying  that 

...  as  the  Secretary  of  War  understood  and  appreciated,  I  had  to 
earn  something  in  some  way  to  make  my  Journey  financially  possi¬ 
ble,  that  my  newspaper  letters  contained  nothing  that  should  have 
been  treated  as  official  secrets,  but  Incidents  of  travel,  anecdotes, 
picturesque  views  of  Southern  conditions  with  some  reflections 
thereon,  mostly  things  which  would  not  find  proper  elaboration  in 
official  reports, — and  all  this  quite  anonymous  so  as  not  to  have 
the  slightest  official  character.is 

Five  Radically-tinted  lettere,  signed  “Observer”,  appeared  in 
the  Boston  newspaper,  written  from  Charleston,  Soutn  Carolina, 

11.  Sumner  to  Setann,  June  29,  1865,  in  Carl  Schnn  Papers. 

12.  Summer  to  Schurs.  July  11,  1865,  ihid.,  alto  in  Bancroft,  ed.,  8pereht$ 
...  of  Carl  Sehure,  I,  267. 

13.  “Report  of  Cari  Seburs  on  the  States  of  South  Carolina.  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Miasisaippi,  and  Louisiana,*’  Senate  Executive  Doeumentg,  89  Cong.,  1  Seas., 
No.  2,  Serial  No.  1237,  pp.  2-105 ;  hereafter  cited  as  Schura,  Report.  Excerpts 
of  the  report  may  be  found  in  Walter  L.  Fleming,  ed..  Documentary  History 
of  Reconstruction  (Cleveland,  1906-1907),  I,  55  n. ;  also  see  Bancroft,  ed.. 
Bpeechet  .  .  .  of  Cart  Bchurt,  1,  279-874. 

14.  Schurs  to  Sumner,  August  2,  1865,  in  Carl  Schurs  Papers;  also  see 
Schurs  to  Andrew  Johnson,  September  5,  1865,  in  Bancroft,  ed..  Speeches  .  .  . 
of  Carl  Schurs,  I,  270-72. 

15.  RemisUscences,  III,  195-96. 
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July  17,  21,  25,  and  from  Savannah,  Georgia,  July  31,  and  August 
8,  1865.  Although  Schurz  did  not  complete  his  tour  until  Octowr, 
he  “stopped  writing  for  the  Advertiser  as  soon  as  1  heard  my 
name  was  out  and  people  were  making  a  fuss  about  the  matter."'* 
Thus  it  is  evident  that  Schurz  started  on  his  Southern  tour 
with  a  prejudice  against  Johnson’s  views  and  under  monetary 
obligations  to  those  hostile  to  the  President’s  policies.  It  is 
evident  from  his  own  account  that  his  conclusions  were  hardly 
reached  after  open-minded  investigation.  He  wrote  to  his  wife 
from  Mississippi,  “I  found  all  of  my  preconceived  opinions  veri¬ 
fied  most  fully,  no,  more  than  that.  The  real  state  of  affairs 
leaves  my  expectations  far  behind.  This  is  the  most  shiftless, 
most  demoralizing  people  1  have  ever  seen.’’*’  He  consorted  with 
Radical  soldiers,  politicians,  and  Freedmen’s  Bureau  agents  in 
the  places  he  visited.  He  was  accused,  somewhat  unjustly,  of 
having  learned  no  more  of  the  real  feeling  of  the  Southern  people 
than  if  he  had  been  “sailing  in  a  steamer  along  the  coast.’’**  In 
short,  Schurz  saw  the  South  that  he  and  his  Radical  friends  wished 
to  see. 

His  skillfully  constructed  and  fully  documented  report,  brought 
before  the  Smate  on  December  19,  1865,  reveals  “that  total 
failure  to  understand  Southern  psychology  which  one  would 
expect  from  a  German  intellectual  whose  American  associations 
were  almost  entirely  with  liberal  Northern  opinion.’’**  Primarily 
interested  in  the  status  of  the  Negro,  Schurz  almost  completely 
overlooked  the  economic  aspects  of  the  situation.  He  discovered 
everywhere  in  the  South  an  “utter  absence  of  national  feeling”; 
he  found  among  the  whites  a  belief  that  Negroes  would  not  work 
without  compulsion;  he  felt  that  national  control  should  not 
cease  until  a  system  of  free  labor  had  been  established;  and  he 
declared  that  Negro  suffrage  should  be  made  a  condition 
precedent  to  “readmission”  of  the  Southern  states.*®  Schurz  him¬ 
self  later  admitted  that  his  recommendation  in  regard  to  suffrage 


16.  Letter  from  Schari  to  Samner.  October  17,  1865.  In  Carl  8chnra  Papers 
and  in  Bancroft,  ed.,  Bpeteliet  ...  of  Carl  Behun,  I,  276. 

17.  Letter  to  Mrs.  Schors,  Angnst  27,  1865,  In  Bancroft,  ed.,  Bpreehet  .  .  . 
of  Carl  Behurt,  I,  268. 

18.  South  Carolina  correspondence  of  Nm>  York  Tribune,  September  30,  1865, 
as  quoted  b;  Ellis  P.  Oberboltser,  A  HUtory  of  the  VniteA  States  Binee  the 
CivU  War  (5  toIs..  New  York,  1986),  I,  78-74. 

19.  Carl  Russell  Flsb,  The  Amerlean  Civil  War  (New  York.  1937),  410. 

20.  Scburs,  Report,  18-47 ;  see  also  the  Conpreeeional  Globe,  .89,  Conn.,  1  Sees., 
p.  79. 
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failed  to  consider  several  important  aspects  of  the  problem.*^ 
The  significance  of  his  report  is  that,  along  with  similar  accounts 
by  Northern  travellers  and  corresponocnts,  it  was  used  as 
propaganda  by  the  Radical  Republicans.  The  Radicals  in  Con¬ 
gress  accepted  it  as  conclusive,  for  it  helped  them  to  secure 
their  primary  object:  the  ascendancy  of  the  Republican  party. 
RandaU  points  out  that  Schurz’s  generalizations  must  be  used 
with  the  greatest  caution  by  the  critical  historian.” 

Number  I 

Charleston,  S.  C.2S 
July  17.  1865 

While  the  steamer  was  approaching  Hilton  Head,  I  was  sitting 
on  deck  engaged  in  conversation  with  a  rebel  officer  who  had  been 
spending  several  months  on  Johnson’s  Island24  as  a  prisoner  of  war, 
and  was  now  on  his  way  to  his  Southern  home.  He  was  a  fine,  stal¬ 
wart  fellow,  in  the  very  bloom  of  manhood,  of  pleasant  address,  and 
an  Intelligent  expression  of  countenance.  The  conversation  was  soon 
turned  upon  his  present  situation  and  prospects.  I  would  not  attach 
much  value  to  what  was  said  had  I  not  heard  the  same  sentiments 
expressed  by  a  number  of  other  Southern  men,  and  had  I  not 
reasons  to  believe  that  they  are  indicative  of  the  way  of  thinking 
of  a  large  and  influential  class  of  people. 

He  was  glad  to  get  home  again,  very  glad.  He  had  entered  the 
army  in  1861,  and  had  not  been  home  since.  For  many  months  he 
had  not  heard  a  word  from  his  family. 

“I  am  a  planter,"  said  he,  "or  rather  I  was  a  planter  before  the 
war.  My  plantation  is  in  Georgia,  south  of  Savannah,  not  far  from 
Darien.  I  have  four  thousand  acres  of  land  and  about  ninety  ne¬ 
groes.  I  was  well-off,  I  assure  you.  But  what  am  I  now?  My  slaves 
are  all  gone.  I  am  sure  they  are.  Whether  my  house  is  still  standing 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  sure  everything  about  my  plantation  is  gone 
to  wreck  and  ruin." 

"Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  when  you  get  home?" 

“Do?  I  do  not  know,  sir,  any  more  than  the  man  in  the  moon. 
May  be  some  of  my  negroes,  when  they  hear  that  I  have  come  home, 
will  come  back  to  me.  They  were  always  faithful  to  me.  I  treated 
them  well;  lost  but  one  in  four  years  by  death  of  congestive  fever." 

21.  Reminitetneet,  III,  209.  In  later  yean  Schnn'a  attltade  became  mnch 
more  moderate.  He  was  one  of  the  ftnt  among  the  Repnblicana  In  MiMonii 
who  championed,  at  the  expense  of  their  party  atanding,  the  re-enfranchlse- 
ment  of  those  disfranchised  becanse  of  their  partlcmation  in  the  rebellion ;  and 
he  was  one  of  the  flnt  among  Repnblicans  In  the  Senate  who  advocated  a  gen¬ 
eral  amnesty. 

22.  J.  O.  Randall.  The  CivU  War  and  ReeonBtruetion  (Boston.  1937),  716-717. 

23.  This  letter  apjteared  in  the  Bo$ton  DaUy  Advertiser,  July  31,  1865,  p.  2, 
cola.  2-3. 

24.  Ip  Lake  Erie  near  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
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“Well,  then,  if  some  of  them  come  back  to  you,  you  will  make 
contracts  with  them,  give  them  fair  wages,  and  go  te  work  again, 
will  you  not?” 

Hr  looked  surprised.  “How  so,  make  contracts  with  them?” 

“Well,”  said  I,  “you  know  slavery  is  abolished  and  if  you  want 
the  negroes  to  work  for  you  at  all,  you  will  have  to  make  agree¬ 
ments  with  them  as  with  the  free  laborers.” 

“Yes,”  said  he,  “I  have  heard  of  this.  I  know  that’s  the  intention, 
but  now,  really,  do  you  think  this  is  a  settled  thing?  Now  niggers 
won’t  work  when  they  are  not  obliged  to;  a  free  nigger  is  never 
good  for  anything.  I  know  the  thing  won’t  work.  No  Southern  man 
expects  it  will.  No  use  trying.” 

He  grew  quite  animated.  I  endeavored  to  convince  him  in  as  forci¬ 
ble  language  as  I  could  command  that  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  was  indeed  a  settled  thing,  and  that  the  Southern  people  would 
be  obliged  to  try.  He  still  remained  incredulous. 

“Yes,”  said  he,  “I  know  that’s  the  intention,  but  I  tell  you  I 
know  the  nigger.  I  know  him.  sir;  he  is  not  fit  for  freedom,  sir. 
President  Johnson  is  a  Southern  man,  and  he  knows  the  nigger,  too. 
sir.  He  knows  him  as  well  as  I  do,  sir.  He  knows  that  niggers  must 
be  made  to  work  somehow.  You  can’t  make  a  contract  with  any  of 
them.  They  don’t  know  what  a  contract  is.  They  won’t  keep  a  con¬ 
tract.” 

I  remarked  that  the  system  which  he  deemed  Impossible  was  car¬ 
ried  out  at  a  great  many  places,  and  that  where  the  military  power 
of  the  government  saw  to  it  that  the  contracts  were  fairly  made,  the 
system  worked  well. 

“Yes,”  said  he,  “as  long  as  the  Federal  troops  are  there  the  thing 
may  work;  but  the  troops  will  soon  be  withdrawn,  won’t  they?  And 
the  people  of  the  Southern  states  will  manage  their  own  affairs 
again,  won’t  they?” 

“May  be.  bye  and  bye,”  said  I,  meeting  his  anxious  eyes  with  a 
smile. 

“Well,  isn’t  that  the  policy  of  the  administration?  You  see,  then, 
the  thing  won’t  work.” 

I  tried  once  more  to  convince  him  that  he  would  have  to  make 
up  his  mind  to  treat  the  negro  as  a  free  laborer,  and  suggested  that 
if  he  thought  he  could  not,  he  ought  to  sell  part  of  his  land  and  keep 
only  as  much  as  he  could  cultivate  himself.  The  idea  struck  him 
as  absolutely  inadmissible. 

“Sell  my  lands?  What  shall  I  do  If  I  sell  my  plantations?  I  have 
not  learned  anything  with  which  I  could  make  a  living.” 

“You  might  cultivate  a  small  farm  yourself,  and  make  a  living 
in  that  way.” 
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“Why,  I  couldn’t  work.  I  know  how  to  manage  a  plantation  with 
slaves  on  it,  but  I  couldn’t  work.  I  never  did  a  day’s  work  in  my 
life.” 

“Then  sell  the  whole  of  your  land,  invest  the  money  in  some  other 
profitable  business.  What  is  land  worth  down  your  way?” 

“Why,  I  don’t  know.  Land  won’t  sell  where  I  am  at  home.  I  haven’t 
got  the  remotest  idea  of  what  land  is  worth  there.  There  never  was 
an  acre  of  land  sold  in  that  neighborhood,  that  I  can  remember.”  He 
meditated  awhile  in  silence.  “No,”  said  he,  at  last,  "I  can’t  sell  my 
plantation.  We  must  make  the  nigger  work  somehow.”*# 

I  have  now  heard  a  good  many  Southern  people  speak  about  this 
subject,  some  of  them  very  emphatic  in  their  protestations  that 
they  accept  things  as  they  are  without  any  mental  reservation,  re¬ 
storation  of  the  Union,  abandonment  of  the  right  of  secession,  abo¬ 
lition  of  slavery  and  all,  but  whenever  you  question  them  about  par¬ 
ticulars  as  to  their  future  course,  you  will  always  find  this  to  be 
the  burden  of  the  song:  “The  nigger  is  free,  to  be  sure,  but  he  will 
not  work  unless  compelled  to  work;  we  must  make  him  work  some¬ 
how;  we  understand  the  matter,  and  we  will  see  about  that  as  soon 
as  the  control  of  the  political  power  in  the  states  is  restored  to  us.” 

I  believe  every  intelligent  Southern  man  must  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  slavery  is  gone  and  cannot  be  restored,  but  be  de¬ 
plores  this  fact  most  sincerely.  If  the  negroes  were  not  so  demoraliz¬ 
ed  as  to  render  every  attempt  to  restore  the  old  form  of  slavery 
dangerous,  I  have  no  doubt  the  attempt  would  be  made,  but  the 
demoralization  of  the  colored  race  does  not  permit  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  introduction  of  a  bona  fide  system  of  free  labor  is  a  thing 
wholly  foreign  to  the  Southerner’s  ideas.  He  does  not  know  what 
free  labor  is.  The  problem  he  feels  himself  at  present  called  upon 
to  solve  is,  —  How  to  impose  as  many  duties  upon,  and  grant  as 
few  rights  to,  the  negro  as  possible.  These  are  impressions  I  have 
received  from  my  conversations  with  Southern  people,  and  shall  soon 
be  able  to  speak  more  advisedly  from  personal  observation,  and 
shall  then  go  more  fully  into  the  subject. 

Hilton  Head  presents  the  appearance  of  a  busy  little  town,  al¬ 
though  it  is  nothing  but  a  creation  of  military  necessity.  But  one 
house  stood  there  when  our  forces  first  took  possession  of  the  place. 
The  Hilton  Head  Expedition,  and  the  subsequent  occupation  of  Beau¬ 
fort  are  still  remembered  as  one  of  the  first  cheering  successes  of 
the  war.*#  Since  then  a  considerable  number  of  neat  houses,  large 
and  small,  have  been  built  for  the  accommodation  of  military  and 
naval  officials.  A  business  street.  Merchant’s  Row,  has  sprung  up, 

25.  Schun  relates  this  incident  in  his  Remini*cenee$,  HI, 

28.  November,  1861. 
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giving  evidence  of  the  commercial  enterprise  of  our  army  sutlers. 
ElxtensivQ  piers  and  wharves  afford  the  necessary  accommodations 
for  the  shipping,  and  clusters  of  naval  and  military  workshops  and 
storehouses  are  scattered  on  the  islands  enclosing  the  spacious  bay. 
The  harbor  is  said  to  be  superior  in  depth  and  security  to  those  of 
Charleston  and  Savannah,  and  if,  as  seems  to  be  the  intention,  the 
government  workshops  and  magazines  remain  there  permanently, 
Hilton  Head  Is  likely  to  become  one  of  the  chief  commercial  towns 
on  the  Southern  coast.27  A  city  has  been  laid  out  on  one  of  the  is¬ 
lands;  considerable  sums  of  money  have  already  been  invested  in 
lots,  and  if  Northern  energy  and  enterprise  take  hold  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  presented  here,  the  result  can  hardly  be  doubtful.  All  that 
is  necessary  to  secure  the  future  development  of  the  place  is  a  rail¬ 
road  connection  with  Branchville.  Here  is  the  spot  for  a  Northern 
colony  in  South  Carolina. 

An  hour’s  ride  on  a  steamer-tug  took  us  across  the  bay  to  Beau- 
fort.28  The  appearance  of  the  town  disappointed  my  expectations. 
When  our  troops  took  possession  of  it  in  the  early  part  of  the  war, 
it  was  described  by  the  newspaper  correspondents  as  composed  of 
the  most  elegant  mansions,  in  which  wealthy  planters  of  this  region 
led  a  luxurious  life.  There  are.  Indeed,  some  large  houses  in  the 
place,  but  they  are  clumsy,  sober-looking  square  structures,  with 
nothing  of  that  ornamental  elegance  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
find  in  the  country  houses  of  the  North.  The  town  is  at  present  al¬ 
most  exclusively  inhabited  by  colored  people.  I  saw  but  very  few 
white  faces  there.  An  ambulance  ride  to  a  plantation  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  was  far  more  interesting. 

Our  way  led  ns  through  fields  cultivated  by  freedmen,  mainly 
refugees  who  had  arrived  but  a  short  time  before.  It  would  be  un¬ 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  first  attempts  of  the  emancipated  slave 
to  set  up  for  himself — attempts  made  under  unfavorable  circum¬ 
stances — should  in  all  cases  prove  perfectly  successful.'  Some  of  the 
cotton  and  corn  fields  through  which  we  passed  were  in  a  decidedly 
bad  state  of  cultivation,  others  better,  but  hardly  any  quite  satis¬ 
factory  until  we  reached  the  plantation  to  which  our  Journey  was 
directed.  Then  the  appearance  of  the  crops  suddenly  changed;  the 
fields  were  free  from  weeds,  the  cotton  plants  healthy,  and  the  corn 
fields  promising  a  heavy  yield.  Everything  bespoke  thrift  and  in¬ 
dustry.  We  passed  through  a  most  beautiful  grove  of  live  oaks  with 
its  graceful  festoons  of  gray  moss,  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees 
a  roomy  log  cabin  in  which  a  colored  preacher  was  addressing  an 
audience  of  devout  negroes — for  it  was  Sunday,  until  at  last  we 

27.  Id  1940,  Hilton  Head  bad  a  popnlation  of  107. 

28.  The  neat  of  Sooth  Carolina  lowland  arlatocracy  before  the  war.  Beaufort 
was  captured  at  the  outset  of  the  struggle  and  handed  over  to  negroes. 
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found  the  '‘mansion”  surrounded  with  live  oaks  and  magnificent 
trees.  The  estate  had,  before  the  war,  belonged  to  one  of  the  wealth¬ 
iest  planters  of  that  region,  who  had  gone  to  parts  unknown  as  soon 
as  the  Blue  Jackets  threatened  their  descent  upon  Beaufort.  It  struck 
me  as  singular  that  a  man  of  such  wealth  as  he  was  reputed  to  pos¬ 
sess  should  have  lived  in  a  house  so  small  and  unpretending  as  in 
the  North  would  be  considered  as  belonging  to  a  forty-acre  farm, 
but  such  was  the  case. 

The  plantation  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  government, 
and  then  leased  to  a  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  who  is  now 
working  it  with  the  same  negroes  who  formerly  belonged  to  the 
place  and  some  who  had  subsequently  congregated  there  as  refugees. 

I  have  heard  it  frequently  repeated  by  Southerners  that  Northern 
men  do  not  understand  the  negro,  and  do  not  know  how  to  manage 
him.  A  short  conversation  with  the  lessee  of  that  plantation,  together 
with  the  evidence  and  prosperity  all  around,  convinced  me  that  a 
sensible,  practical  Yankee  brought  up  under  the  influences  of  free 
labor  society,  is  better  calculated  to  solve  tbe  great  labor  problem 
in  the  South  in  a  practical  manner,  than  a  quondam  slave-holder, 
whose  every  step  will  be  guided  by  his  former  prejudices. 

The  system  followed  by  the  lessee  is  simply  this — his  negroes 
work  and  are  paid  by  the  task.  Certain  kinds  of  work  requiring  the 
highest  skill,  for  instance  ploughing,  are  better  remunerated  than 
others  which  can  be  performed  by  the  less  skilfull  laborer.  Each 
family  has  a  certain  patch  of  ground  for  itself,  on  which  vegetables 
and  sometimes  cotton  are  raised.  The  only  incentive  to  faithful  labor 
is  self-interest,  and  the  lessee  considers  it  sufficient.  He  assured  me 
that  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  ride  over  his  plantation  once  In  two 
days  and  to  spend  with  each  gang  of  laborers  about  five  minutes — 
long  enough  to  give  directions  and  to  inspect  the  work  going  on.  No 
coercive  measures  were  necessary;  he  had  met  with  only  one  instance 
of  refractory  conduct.  He  threatened  the  delinquent  with  having 
him  arrested  by  the  provost  marshal  of  the  nearest  military  post, 
when  the  delinquent  took  to  his  heels,  disappeared,  and  was  never 
again  seen  on  the  plantation.  Aside  from  this,  everything  had  gone 
on  smoothly.  The  negroes  are  living  well,  are  saving  something  from 
their  earnings,  have  their  schools  and  meeting-houses,  and  the  lessee 
is  doing  an  excellent  business.  He  assured  us  that  he,  as  well  as  his 
negroes,  considered  the  enterprise  a  perfect  success. 

Here  is  a  man  who  is  in  possession  of  land  and  capital;  he  wants 
other  men  to  labor  for  him.  As  an  Inducement  he  offers  a  fair  re¬ 
muneration.  If  he  wants  the  work  well  done,  he  knows  that  he  must 
pay  well  for  it.  There  are  other  men  who  want  to  make  a  living  by 
the  labor  of  their  hands.  They  know  that  in  order  to  earn  some- 
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thing,  they  must  work  for  it.  The  contract  is  made;  it  is  based  upon 
a  calculation  by  the  employer  how  much  he  can  afford  to  pay,  on 
a  calculation  by  the  laborer  how  much  he  can  Justly  demand  for 
his  labor  under  existing  circumstances.  It  is  a  free  transaction  in 
which  neither  coercion  nor  protection  is  necessary.  I  admit  that  in 
other  instances  similar  attempts  hare  not  so  well  succeeded,  and 
the  lessea  indeed  observed  that  his  colored  people  were  a  rather 
remarkably  good  set.  But  where  success  was  less  complete,  it  may 
have  been  owing  partly  to  the  want  of  practical  sense  in  the  direct¬ 
ing  spirit,  partly  to  the  incongruity  of  the  elements  he  had  to  deal, 
with.  But  the  success  in  some  instances  proves  that  the  thing  can 
be  done  if  undertaken  in  good  faith  and  with  a  sincere  determina¬ 
tion.  Those  who  go  at  the  solution  of  the  free  labor  problem  in  the 
South  with  the  assertion  that  the  negro  will  not  work  unless  forced 
to  work,  are  likely  to  succeed  in  making  the  negro  unwilling  to 
work.  I  am  confident  the  problem  will  be  solved  as  soon  as  the 
schoolhouse  occupies  the  place  where  once  the  whipping-post  stood. 

The  means  which  are  to  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  such  a  happy  result  all  over  the  vast  area  of  the  South,  I  will 
reserve  for  future  discussion.  I  will  add,  however,  that  it  would  be 
vain  to  close  your  eyes  against  the  extent  of  reforms  to  be  effected. 

I  will  give  an  instance:  While  we  were  conversing  with  the  lessee, 
we  observed  a  negro  woman  with  two  children  leaning  against  the 
railing  of  the  veranda.  Her  countenance  wore  so  sad  a  look  that 
we  asked  for  the  cause.  The  story  was  mournful  enough.  She  had 
been  sick;  another  woman  had  come  to  her  house  to  attend  to  her 
work.  Her  husband  Tony  bad  taken  a  fancy  to  the  other  woman. 
After  a  while,  he  had  gone  away  and  “married”  her.  She  had  in¬ 
sisted  upon  his  remaining  with  her;  he  had  done  so  for  some  time 
and  then  gone  off  again  to  live  with  the  other  wife.  Where  was  her 
husband?  He  was  in  the  meeting-house  yonder,  praying.  Of  course 
they  had  been  slaves  and  but  recently  left  the  “old  plantation” 
where  such  things  were  little  more  than  matters  of  course.  The 
vices  of  the  negro  are  the  vices  of  the  slaves.  When  “Tony”  will 
kbow  what  it  is  to  be  a  free  man,  he  will  know  also  that  it  will  not 
do  to  have  two  wives,  and  to  go  praying  while  one  of  his  wives,  with 
her  and  bis  children,  are  standing  by  the  side  of  the  meeting-house 
weeping  over  all  bis  inconstancy. 

Observer 


Number  2 


Charleston,  S.  C.s* 
July  21,  1865 


29.  This  letter  appeared  In  the  Boston  Dailp  Advertteer,  Angnat  8,  1868,  p.  2. 
cola.  8-4. 
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We  ran  into  Charleston  Harbor  early  in  the  mornlng.so  As  I  opened 
my  eyes,  the  first  object  I  saw  through  the  window  of  my  stateroom 
was  a  reddish,  shapeless  mass  of  brick  and  rubbish  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  bay,  over  which  floated  the  flag  of  the  U.  S.  I  bad  seen 
many  pictures  of  it  before  learing  the  North,  and  recognised  at  once 
Fort  Sumter.  The  old  Fort  has  undergone  a  most  singular  trans¬ 
formation.  It  was  a  masonry  work  and  has  been  battered  by  the 
bombardment  into  an  earthwork.  The  morning  was  rainy  and  bois¬ 
terous,  and  I  perceived  no  sign  of  life  in  the  great  ruin  except  a 
single  sentinel  pacing  the  rampart.  Its  outward  appearance  has 
been  so  frequently  and  elaborately  described  in  the  papers  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  anything  new.  Fort  Sumter  is  no  longer 
a  mere  fortification  commanding  a  channel  and  protecting  a  harbor. 
It  stands  there  as  a  great  national  monument:  it  speaks  of  the 
overwhelming  exultation  of  the  people  of  the  South,  who  thought 
when  the  first  shot  was  fired  upon  the  American  flag,  it  required 
merely  a  bold  attempt  to  overthrow  the  great  Republic  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  age  and  to  bully  the  moral  sense  of  mankind  into  acquiescence; 
it  tells  the  sad  and  instructive  story  of  that  old  deluded  Virginian, 
Mr.  [Edmund]  Ruffin,  whose  highest  boast  it  was  to  have  fired  the 
first  cannon  on  Sumter,  and  who  with  his  last  shot  blew  his  own 
brains  out;  it  tells  of  the  inexhaustible  energy  and  perseverance 
of  the  loyal  people  of  the  United  States,  for  whom  no  danger  was 
too  great,  no  sacrifice  too  costly  in  that  grand  war  for  the  unity  of 
the  Republic  and  the  leading  ideas  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
Southern  people,  even  the  proud  “cavaliers”  of  South  Carolina,  are 
beginning  to  understand  the  lesson.  Let  us  hope  that  they  will  soon 
understand  all  its  bearings. 

As  we  passed  Fort  Sumter,  the  city  of  Charleston  lay  open  to 
our  view;  on  the  left  a  row  of  elegant  dwelling-houses  with  pre¬ 
tentious  colonnades;  on  the  right  were  houses  and  buildings  as  are 
usually  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  wharves.  There  was  no  ship¬ 
ping  in  the  harbor  except  a  few  army  vessels  and  two  or  three  small 
steamers.  We  fastened  to  a  decaying  pier  constructed  of  palmetto 
logs.  There  was  not  a  human  being  visible  on  the  wharf.  The  ware¬ 
houses  appeared  completely  deserted;  no  wall  nor  roof  that  did  not 
bear  the  eloquent  marks  of  the  bombardment.  I  was  informed  that 
when  our  troops  first  took  possession  of  the  city  the  wharves  were 
overgrown  with  a  luxuriant  weed,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  a 
vast  swamp;  they  have  been  cleared  since,  but  in  many  places  the 
weed  insists  upon  growing  up  again  with  irrepressible  vigor.  Noth¬ 
ing  can  be  more  melancholy  and  desolate  than  the  appearance  of 

SO.  For  a  farther  deaeription  of  Bchora'a  vlait  to  Charleston,  see  Resifats 
oenoe*.  III,  164-67. 
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the  lower  pert  of  the  citr  ImmedlAtelr  adjoining  the  wharTes.  The 
graaa-eeed,  intended  by  the  secedera  for  the  atreeta  of  New  York,  haa 
brought  forth  a  bountifnl  yield  in  the  atreeta  of  Charleston.  The 
military  anthoritlea  haye  cauaed  the  atreeta  to  be  well  policed,  but 
in  the  immediate  ricinity  of  the  harbor  it  aeema  impoaaible  to  keep 
the  graaa  down.  The  firat  object  that  atruck  me  while  riding  np  to 
the  hotel,  was  an  old  delapidated  United  States  Cayalry  horse.  The 
poor  animal  had  perhaps  passed  throngh  many  a  gallant  fight;  but 
now  be  bore  the  mark  “I.  C." — inspected  and  condemned — and  was 
eking  oat  its  melancholy  existence  by  quietly  grasing  on  a  street 
in  the  proud  city  of  Charleston.  A  few  cows  were  hugely  enjoying 
themselTea  on  a  racant  lot  nearby,  surrounded  by  buildings  gashed 
and  shattered  by  shell  and  solid  shot.  The  crests  of  the  roofs  and 
chimneys  covered  with  flocks  of  turkey  buxxards  that  were  sitting 
there  evidently  feeling  at  home  flapping  their  hideous  wings. 

Proceeding  higher  up  into  the  city,  we  passed  through  a  part  of 
the  burned  district,  a  vast  graveyard  with  broken  walls  and  lofty 
chimneys  for  monuments,  overtopped  by  the  majestic  and  pictures¬ 
que  ruins  of  the  Cathedral.  At  last  we  arrive  at  the  Charleston  Hotel, 
a  large  building  ornamented  with  a  lofty  colonnade  in  front.  The 
name  of  the  new  landlord  suggests  that  even  the  hotel  business  has 
not  escaped  the  sweep  of  the  revolution.  From  that  portico  the  first 
speeches  were  delivered  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  seces¬ 
sion  ordinance  to  a  Jubilant  multitude,  defiance  was  hurled  in  the 
face  of  the  government,  and  the  success  of  the  rebellion  proclaimed 
a  foregone  conclusion.  The  Charleston  Hotel  had  been  the  resort  of 
the  wealthy;  its  spacious  halls  had  been  enlivened  by  the  cream  of 
South  Carolina  society.  The  establishment  is  now  presided  over  by 
one  of  the  Stetsons  of  New  York — a  name  familiar  to  all  who  know 
the  Astor  House.  As  you  sit  down  in  the  dining  hall,  you  perceive 
several  spots  on  the  celling  and  walls  recently  plastered  over;  those 
were  the  places  where  General  Gillmore’ssi  missionaries  passed  in. 
Their  appearance  is  said  to  have  produced  an  immediate  effect  upon 
the  inmates  of  the  hotel. 

Business  is  slowly  reviving.  A  great  many  buildings  in  the  princi¬ 
pal  business  streets  of  the  city  have  been  repaired  so  as  to  be  fit 
for  use,  and  a  number  of  stores  have  been  opened  by  Northern  men. 
But  it  will  require  a  long  time  to  restore  the  former  prosperity  of 
this  place  unless  Northern  capital  and  Northern  enterprise  step  in. 
The  Yankee  has  to  invade  this  country  again,  a  peaceable  Invader, 
to  clear  away  the  rubbish  and  to  reopen  the  avenues  of  wealth.  It 

31.  Oenersl  tMncy  A.  Oillmore,  commander  of  the  Department  of  the  Soatb 
at  the  time  of  Schurs'i  visit,  had  attempted  and  failed  to  reduce  the  dty  by 
siege  operations  and  Infantry  assaults  upon  Battery  Wagner  In  the  summer 
of  1868. 
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is  true  the  idea  that  Charleaton  might  become  a  “Yankee  City"  is 
revolting  to  many  of  the  old  South  Carolinian  stock,  and  I  am  In¬ 
formed,  some  of  them  scorn  the  idea  of  selling  their  real  estate  to 
Northern  men.  As  they  have  certainly  not  given  up  some  of  their 
old  prejudices,  so  they  are  not  healed  of  some  of  their  ridiculous 
old  delusions.  A  gentleman  of  high  standing  in  this  state,  in  the 
course  of  a  long  conversation,  assured  me  that  he  was  one  of  those 
who  recognized  the  exigencies  of  their  situation  and  were  willing 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  them.  He  saw  clearly  that  aid  from 
abroad  was  wanted  to  restore  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  people  in 
a  financial  point  of  view.  But,  he  added.  South  Carolina,  meaning 
the  South  Carolinians  who  want  money,  could  not  afford  to  appeal 
to  the  North  for  financial  aid  without  humiliating  herself.  He  did 
not  even  know  whether  financial  aid,  if  offered  by  the  North,  could 
consistently  be  accepted  by  South  Carolina.  He  rather  thought  not, 
nor  did  he  believe  that  the  true  South  Carolinian  would  like  to  sell 
any  of  his  property  to  Northern  parties.  State  pride  forbade  it.  But 
South  Carolina  would  go  to  Europe,  raise  money  there  upon  the 
security  afforded  by  her  real  estate,  and  thus  work  out  her  own 
destinies.  The  person  who  uttered  these  sentiments  was  one  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  State,  and  his  observations  came  out  with  so 
much  gravity  and  assurance  as  to  convince  me  that  he  believed  in 
what  he  said. 

It  is  evident  that  as  long  as  the  people  of  the  South  cling  to  such 
ideas,  they  cannot  work  out  the  regeneration  of  their  society,  which 
is  imperatively  demanded.  But  I  have  already  seen  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  me  in  the  conclusion  that  a  majority  of  the  Southern  people 
will  permit  themselves  to  be  governed  by  that  practical  Instinct 
which  becomes  very  potent  when  the  question  of  social  reform  is 
wrapt  up  in  the  question  of  bread  and  butter.  One  of  our  military 
officials  told  me  that  families  who  possessed  plate  and  Jewelry  of 
the  value  of  several  thousand  dollars,  had  been  drawing  govern¬ 
ment  rations.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  report  is  strictly 
true.  Now,  if  their  pride  did  not  permit  them  to  sell  some  of  their 
plate  and  Jewelry,  it  actually  did  permit  them  to  accept  of  the  char¬ 
ity  of  the  government.  The  time  will  come  when  the  government 
of  the  United  States  will  no  longer  furnish  rations,  and  family 
pride  will  have  to  find  some  other  way  to  accommodate  itself  to  cir¬ 
cumstances.  I  have  no  doubt  there  will  be  large  quantities  of  real 
estate  sold  to  Northern  men,  and  the  South  Carolina  gentlemen  will 
find  it  profitable,  if  not  gratifying,  to  welcome  the  gentlemen  from 
Massachusetts  or  Vermont  as  his  neighbor. 

Already  are  the  emigration  schemes,  so  much  talked  of  by  the 
first  families  immediately  after  the  fall  of  the  rebellion,  indefi- 
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nitely  postponed  or  finally  given  up.  Wade  Hampton,  I  understand, 
will  not  lead  his  followers,  nor  will  he  go  himself  to  Brasil;  nor  will  his 
followers  go  without  him.  There  are  many  whose  absence  would  not 
have  been  deplored  as  a  calamity,  who  are  now  resolved  to  take 
revenge  on  us  by  staying  at  home.  There  are  some  whom  the  sudden 
downfall  of  the  rebellion  seems  to  have  bereft  of  all  hope  and  vital¬ 
ity,  and  who  look  into  the  future  with  a  sort  of  stolid  Indifference. 
But  a  large  majority  of  the  thinking  men  are  actively  calculating 
how  to  make  the  best  of  things  as  they  are.  Without  any  experience 
as  to  the  working  of  the  free  labor  machinery,  and  still  subject  to 
the  influence  of  old  prejudices,  they  are  certainly  apt  to  fall  into 
dangerous  errors  and  to  indulge  in  dangerous  experiments;  but  if 
the  national  government,  by  a  policy  founded  upon  tbe  principle 
of  equal  Justice,  starts  and  guides  them  in  the  right  direction,  they 
will  soon  succeed  in  understanding  and  following  their  true  interests. 

It  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  tbe  tremendous  changes  which 
struck  them  with  a  sudden  and  irresistible  force  of  a  thunder-bolt, 
should  have  had  a  stunning  effect  upon  many  of  the  natives.  As 
you  walk  the  streets  of  Charleston,  you  will  find  negro  sentinels  in 
front  of  every  building  used  by  the  government  for  public  purposes. 
At  night  colored  patrols  are  apt  to  ask  you  to  oblige  them  by  giving 
the  countersign  or  showing  your  pass.  Go  to  the  Normal  School 
Building,  a  structure  of  very  moderate  pretentions,  considering  that 
it  was  one  of  the  principal  educational  institutions  of  the  State,  and 
you  will  find  it  occupied  by  that  class  of  children  whom  it  was  for¬ 
merly  considered  a  penal  offence  in  South  Carolina  to  educate.  When 
I  visited  it,  the  teachers  gave  us  an  exhibition  of  the  skill  and  ac¬ 
quirements  of  their  pupils,  and  it  turned  out  that  the  colored  school¬ 
boys  and  school-girls,  some  of  whom  had  very  rosy  cheeks,  blue 
eyes,  and  flaxen  hair,  are  Just  as  “white"  school-boys  and  school¬ 
girls  are.  When  the  recitations  were  over,  we  were  treated  to  a 
musical  entertainment.  The  “Star  Spangled  Banner"  and  several 
other  airs  were  creditably  performed,  the  whole  performance  wind¬ 
ing  up  with  “John  Brown,"  which  was  sung  with  a  will. 

Not  far  from  the  Normal  School  Building,  in  St.  Phillip’s  Church¬ 
yard,  is  Calhoun’s  grave,  marked  by  a  large  heavy  marble  slab  rest¬ 
ing  upon  a  brick  structure  with  tbe  single  word,  “Calhoun,"  in  bold 
characters  written  upon  it.  If  Calhoun  could  wake  up  a  moment, 
he  might  hear  the  shriil  voices  of  the  negro  children  not  far  off 
sing:  “John  Brown’s  soui  is  marching  on.  Glory  Hallelujah!" 

As  you  wander  on  and  observe  the  remarkable  sights  of  the  city, 
you  find  the  “Citadel,”  the  military  school  of  the  State,  a  large 
castle-like  building,  in  which  the  chivalric  youth  of  South  Carolina 
was  educated  for  the  task  of  perpetuating  slavery  by  force  of  arms. 
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It  is  now  occupied  by  the  Fifty-fourth  Massachusetts  Colored  Regi¬ 
ment,  whose  gallant  leader.  Colonel  Shaw,  died  a  glorious  death  on 
the  parapet  of  Fort  Wagner,  and  was  buried,  together  with  his 
heroic  companions,  in  some  ditch  on  the  island.  They  thought  to 
disgrace  his  memory  by  paying  him  this  high  tribute.  His  body  has 
not  yet  been  found,  but  his  regiment  is  quartered  in  the  “Citadel” 
of  Charleston.  This  is  a  world  of  compensations. 

Observer 


Number  3 

Charleston,  S.  C.S2 
July  25.  1865 

A  trip  into  the  interior  of  the  State,  from  which  I  have  Just  re¬ 
turned,  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  form  a  clear  opinion  of  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  newly  introduced  free  labor  system  and  its  prospects.  I 
went  from  here  to  Orangeburg  by  railroad  in  a  rickety  old  passen¬ 
ger  car  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  the  thermometer  up  to 
ninety-five;  and  from  there  to  Columbia  in  a  carriage  over  a  road 
of  deep  sand,  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  Surely  it  was  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties. 

The  land  along  the  railroad  from  Charleston  to  Orangeburg  is  of 
a  very  inferior  kind,  alternating  between  swamp  and  sand.  The  plan¬ 
tations  resembled  in  appearance  the  backwood  farms  of  the  West. 
The  little  straggling  villages,  such  as  Somersville  [Summerville], 
Branchville  and  Orangeburg  as  seen  from  the  railroad,  bear  a  simi¬ 
lar  character.  I  did  not  see  a  single  cottonfield.  The  only  crop  plant¬ 
ed  is  corn,  the  average  yield  of  which  is  computed  by  some  at  eight, 
by  some  at  more  than  fifteen  bushels  to  an  acre.  I  am  informed 
there  is  but  little  cotton  and  rice  planted  in  any  part  of  the  State. 
This  is  owing  partly  to  an  order  issued  by  the  Confederate  govern¬ 
ment  during  the  rebellion,  enjoining  upon  farmers  to  devote  most 
of  their  land  to  the  raising  of  bread-stuffs,  partly  to  an  impression 
prevailing  among  the  colored  laborers  who  look  upon  the.  cotton 
culture  as  something  reminding  them  too  forcibly  of  their  former 
condition,  and  who  deem  it  best  to  see  to  it  that  there  be  something 
to  eat,  which,  under  present  circumstances,  is  very  sensible.  Be¬ 
tween  Orangeburg  and  Columbia  I  saw  but  two  cotton  fields,  and 
those  two  looked  very  well,  the  rest  all  planted  in  corn. 

Most  of  the  planters  have  entered  into  contracts  with  the  freed- 
men,  and  the  large  majority  of  the  freedmen  remained  on  the  old 
plantations.  That  the  general  disposition  is  to  stay,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  many  plantations  on  which  the  full  force  is 
still  at  work.  The  contracts  are  made  under  the  supervision  of  the 


32.  This  letter  appeared  In  the  Bo$ton  Daily  AdvertUer,  Angnat  5,  1865, 
p.  2,  cole.  8-4.  »  . 
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military  post  commanders  where  there  are  no  agents  of  the  “Freed- 
men’s  Bureau.”  The  latter  have  indeed  not  yet  penetrated  far  into 
the  interior.  Some  of  the  contracts  submitted  by  planters  to  our  mili¬ 
tary  commanders  had  to  be  rejected,  containing  prorisions  which 
would  have  left  to  the  freedmen  nothing  like  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  crops,  or  binding  them  again  to  a  certain  kind  of  Inroluntary 
labor.  The  order  of  General  Hatcbu  directed  against  the  system 
of  "peonage,”  the  introduction  of  which  had  been  attempted  by 
some  influential  men  obTlousIy  of  mature  consideration,  has  been 
published  extensively  in  the  Northern  press.  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  examine  the  contract  which  called  forth  this  order.  It  was  so 
framed  as  to  leave  to  the  freedmen  only  a  very  insignificant  share 
of  the  crops,  subject  to  all  sorts  of  constructive  charges,  and  then 
binding  them  to  work  for  the  indebtedness  they  might  incur,  it  be¬ 
ing  in  the  power  of  the  employer  to  keep  them  always  in  debt  to  him. 

The  supervision  of  the  military  and  the  agents  of  the  “Freedmen’s 
Bureau”  would  perhaps  be  less  necessary  in  many  cases  could  a 
general  system  of  pay  for  wages  in  money  be  introduced;  but  that 
seems  at  present  impossible,  most  of  the  planters  being  without 
available  pecuniary  means.  As  it  is,  the  interference  of  our  officers 
is  indispensable;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  only  thing  which  renders  the  con¬ 
tract  system  practicable.  Both  parties  look  upon  them  as  the  only 
reliable  arbiters;  they  are  appealed  to  by  either  party  when  the 
other  refuses  to  fulfill  the  contract;  and  the  freedmen,  in  most 
cases  naturally  distrustful  of  their  former  owners,  look  up  to  the 
officers  of  the  United  States  with  full  confidence  and  as  their  nat¬ 
ural  protectors.  The  ultimate  success  of  the  contract  system  will 
depend  probably  on  two  things:  first,  the  willingness  of  the  planters 
to  carry  it  out  in  good  faith,  and  secondly,  the  efficiency  of  the  col¬ 
ored  people  as  free  laborers.  The  experiment  is  still  too  young  to 
permit  a  decisive  Judgment  on  either  of  these  points,  whatever  our 
personal  opinions  may  be.  I  will  endeavor  to  state  the  Impressions 
I  have  so  far  received. 

First,  as  to  the  dominant  class,  the  South  Carolinians  must  cer¬ 
tainly  be  a  most  extraordinary  people.  At  least  I  have  been  assured 
so  by  every  South  Carolinian  whom  I  had  a  conversation  with.  "Sir, 
the  Sooth  Carolinians  are  different  from  all  other  people.  They  are 
violent  secessionists.  They  make  war  upon  the  government  In  good 
faith.  They  are  ready  to  die  for  their  principles.  They  make  the 
issue,  now  they  are  overpowered — not  conquered  but  overpowered, 
as  some  have  it.  They  acknowledge  their  defeat.  The  questions  at 
issue  are  decided;  secession  is  gone  up  and  the  slaves  are  emancl- 

8S.  Brigadier  Oeneral  John  Porter  Hatch,  in  command  of  tha  District  of 
Charleston,  Department  of  the  Bonth. 
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patd.  The  people  of  South  Carolina  accept  the  results  of  the  war  and 
mean  to  be  good  citizens.  There  is  no  state  in  the  Union  in  which 
there  wili  be  less  trouble  than  in  South  Carolina.  Our  people  are 
chivalrous  and  high-minded  people,  and  having  once  made  up  their 
minds,  etc.,  etc.”  Granting  all  this,  it  would  perhaps  not  prove  the 
South  Carolinians  to  be  very  different  from  the  rest  of  mankind. 

I  will  admit,  however,  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  the  least  dis¬ 
position  here  to  impede  the  restoration  of  the  Union  in  point  of 
form.  The  people  of  South  Carolina  will,  on  the  contrary,  reconstruct 
their  State  Government  and  elect  senators  and  representatives  with 
great  alacrity. 

As  to  the  abolition  of  siavery,  I  have  no  doubt  every  thinking 
man  in  this  State  has  come  to  the  indeed  inevitable  conclusion  that 
the  peculiar  institution  cannot  be  revived;  not  as  if  they  had  ac¬ 
cepted  this  result  of  the  war  with  great  favor,  for  every  pianter  will 
tell  you  that  he  deplores  it.  Nor  was  it  at  first  their  intention  to  “accept” 
the  abolition  of  slavery  without  resistence.  Immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  war  a  great  many  planters  made  strenuous  effort  to 
keep  their  former  slaves  on  their  plantations,  for  the  avowed  object 
of  having  them  still  in  their  possession  when,  after  the  complete 
restoration  of  civil  government,  the  emancipation  proclamation  would 
be  declared  unconstitutional  and  the  negroes  reduced  to  their  for¬ 
mer  condition.  The  unconstitutionality  of  the  emancipation  proclama¬ 
tion  was  in  their  opinion  a  settled  thing,  and  they  entertain  but 
little  doubt  that  Congress  immediately  after  the  re-admlsslon  of  the 
Southern  members  and  senators,  would  set  it  aside.  I  was  told  that 
a  considerable  number  of  planters  requested  one  of  our  highest 
navy  officers,  before  his  departure  from  here,  to  tell  the  President 
that  nothing  at  all  stood  in  the  way  of  a  cordial  re-union,  if  only 
a  little  of  the  peculiar  institution  could  be  preserved.  Permit  me 
to  put  only  a  little  drop  of  poison  in  your  cup  and  you  may  consider 
me  your  friend.  A  hope  like  this  may  linger  still  in  the  hearts  of 
a  few,  and  here  and  there  you  may  still  hear  a  South  Carolinian 
plant  his  foot  heavily  upon  constitutional  ground;  but  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  intelligent  half  have  undoubtedly  given  it  up.  The 
reason  is  simple;  the  negroes,  they  say,  are  so  “demoralized”  that 
they  can  no  more  be  made  good  reliable  slaves. 

And  yet  tbe  same  men  will  tell  you  that  the  negro  will  not  work 
unless  compelled  to  do  so.  There  is  one  feature  in  the  abolition  of 
slavery  which  strikes  the  planter  favorably.  It  is  that  he  shall  no 
longer  be  obliged  to  take  care  of  the  negro.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  is  rather  inclined  to  insist  that  the  negro  shall  work  for  him  as 
before,  for  he  argues  the  work  must  be  done  and  there  is  at  present 
only  the  negro  to  do  it.  But  as  the  negro  will  not  work  unless  com- 
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pelled  to,  we  must  have  some  means  of  compulsion  to  make  him 
work.  This  shows  that  there  is  in  the  mind  of  the  planter  a  vast 
difference  between  the  abolition  of  slarerr  and  the  organization  of 
free  labor.  The  free  labor  he  has  in  view  is  based  upon  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  negro  is  compelled  to  work. 

I  find  that  this  belief  is  quite  generally  entertained;  at  least  it 
is  quite  generally  expressed.  In  fact,  the  planter  has  so  far  known 
the  negro  only  as  a  slave,  and  as  a  slave  the  negro  works  only  upon 
compulsion.  The  planter  who  has  been  taught  from  his  childhood 
to  look  upon  the  system  of  free  labor  as  intrinsically  bad.  Jumps  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  negro,  who  as  a  slave  never  worked  except 
upon  compulsion,  will  not  work  without  compulsion  now.  Nor  has 
the  contract  system  so  far  furnished  him  any  experience  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  The  contract  system,  as  it  at  present  exists,  is  only  a  make¬ 
shift  and  cannot  be  expected  to  yield  very  favorable  results  tbe  first 
year.  Most  of  the  contracts  were  made  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
working  season.  The  sudden  transition  from  slavery  to  freeman 
Just  at  such  a  time,  necessarily  interrupted  the  work  which  was 
going  on.  Such  methods  of  transition  never  pass  over  without  a  cer¬ 
tain  confusion,  and  taking  all  the  circumstances  together,  it  is  quite 
surprising  that  there  should  be  so  much  work  done  as  is  really 
going  on.  It  is  not  remarkable  that  irregularities  should  occur,  but 
that  they  should  not  be  far  more  extensive.  Several  intelligent  per¬ 
sons  in  Charleston,  who  take  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the 
matter,  assured  me  that  they  looked  upon  the  conduct  of  tbe  col¬ 
ored  people  generally  as  quite  admirable. 

But  the  planters  in  tbe  country  take  a  different  view  of  the  case. 
Whenever  anything  does  not  go  as  they  would  have  it,  when  a  negro 
does  not  show  the  same  style  of  obedience  the  master  was  formerly 
accustomed  to,  when  a  laborer  takes  it  into  his  head  to  prefer  other 
plantations  to  that  on  which  he  was  formerly  held  as  a  slave,  the 
argument  is  at  once  ready:  “You  see  the  negroes  will  not  work  un¬ 
less  they  are  forced;  they  are  not  fit  to  be  free  laborers.”  If  the 
negro  should  undertake  to  act  in  every  particular  as  free  laborers 
in  the  North  act  every  day  without  causing  the  least  surprise,  I  am 
sure  the  whole  people  of  South  Carolina  would  be  in  a  paroxysm 
of  fright,  and  declare  the  whole  colored  population  in  a  state  of  open 
insurrection.  Peopie  in  these  parts  do  not  know  what  free  labor 
is;  they  have  not  learned  yet  to  draw  the  benefit  from  its  advan¬ 
tages  and  to  submit  to  its  inconveniences.  Everything  they  do  not 
like  in  it,  all  the  irregularities  which  are  inseparable  from  its  sud¬ 
den  introduction,  are  for  them  proof-sufficient  that  the  system  can¬ 
not  be  carried  out  with  the  colored  population,  and  that  the  negro 
will  not  work  unless  he  be  under  the  government  of  force. 
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This  gives  rise  to  all  sorts  of  projects.  In  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  State  a  number  of  planters  held  a  meeting  last  week  for  the 
purpose  of  esUblishing  concert  of  action.  The  plan  brought  forth 
by  the  leading  minds  was  to  drive  the  negroes  away  from  that  part 
of  the  State,  and  to  employ  white  labor.  The  circumstance  that  in 
that  part  of  the  State,  where  principally  wheat  and  corn  are  raised, 
the  principal  part  of  the  labor  was  done  for  this  season,  gives  that 
plan  a  peculiar  flavor.  However,  more  humane  counsels  prevailed, 
and  the  plan  was  not  acted  upon. 

Even  in  the  low  country  along  the  seaboard,  the  idea  of  introduc¬ 
ing  German  and  Irish  laborers  in  large  numbers  to  do  the  work  of 
the  negroes  is  seriously  discussed.  These  people  do  not  seem  to  know 
that  foreign  emigrants  do  not  come  to  this  country  to  work  as  farm 
hands  for  others,  but  to  acquire  property  for  themselves.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  sentiment  seems  to  be  that  if  they  cannot  have  the  negro 
as  a  slave,  they  do  not  want  to  have  him  at  all. 

I  have  no  doubt  all  these  impractical  notions  will  gradually  sub¬ 
side  and  the  military  power  of  the  United  States  will  continue  to 
hold  its  protecting  hand  over  the  negro.  But  two  things  are  evident 
to  me:  The  free  labor  experiment  is,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  not 
undertaken  in  good  faith  as  far  as  the  planters  are  concerned.  They 
either  do  not  believe,  or  affect  not  to  believe,  in  the  possibility  of 
its  success:  they  will  therefore  act  very  little  like  men  who  want 
to  insure  its  success.  The  other  thing  is,  that  if  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  the  military  power  should  be  removed,  the  whites  could  at 
once  act  upon  the  theory  that  the  negro  will  not  work  without  com¬ 
pulsion.  An  attempt  to  introduce  some  new  system  of  forced  labor, 
not  perhaps  exactly  slavery  in  its  old  form  but  something  similar 
to  it,  would  probably  draw  consequences  after  it  of  the  most  serious 
nature.  Such  is  at  present  the  disposition  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
whites.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions,  and  there  will  be  more  in 
the  course  of  time;  but  their  number  is,  I  believe,  not  large  enough 
to  make  their  influence  felt. 

As  to  the  colored  population,  it  can  certainly  not  be  said  that 
their  command  is  such  as  to  put  them  upon  a  level  with  the  free 
laborers  of  the  North,  nor  would  it  be  reasonable  to  expect  such 
a  thing;  but  a  short  time  ago  they  were  slaves,  forced  to  work  for 
others  and  forbidden  to  think  for  themselves.  The  shackles  sud¬ 
denly  falling  off,  it  is  by  no  means  wonderful  that  their  first  im¬ 
pulse  should  be  to  have  a  holiday.  Some  felt  inclined  to  use  their 
freedom  first  in  walking  a  little  away  from  their  plantations.  All 
this  is  perfectly  natural,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  white  race  on 
earth  that  under  the  same  circumstances  would  not  have  yielded 
to  the  same  impulse,  only  to  a  much  larger  extent — for  it  is  sur- 
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prising  how  little  on  the  whole  these  liberties  were  indulged  in  by 
the  negroes.  Just  as  natural  is  it  that  they  should  feel  inclined  to 
stand  up  a  little  more  Independently  before  their  former  owners. 
There  is  probably  no  race  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  under  the 
same  circumstances  would  have  behaved  with  so  much  modesty  and 
forbearance.  It  requires  only  a  word  of  advice  from  a  Federal  offi¬ 
cer,  and  in  most  cases  not  even  that,  to  make  them  into  contract 
relations  with  their  former  masters.  It  is  true,  of  the  binding  force 
of  a  contract  they  have  but  accrued  an  indefinite  conception,  but 
their  former  condition  was  certainly  not  calculated  to  impress  them 
with  the  idea  that  there  exists  a  moral  obligation  to  fairly  exchange 
value  for  value.  An  officer  told  me  a  very  significant  anecdote.  On 
a  visit  to  a  plantation  not  far  from  Charleston,  he  heard  a  planter 
scold  a  negro  for  his  laziness:  "Ton  lazy  nigger,"  said  he,  "I  am 
losing  a  whole  day’s  labor  by  you."  "Massa,"  retorted  the  negro, 
"how  many  day’s  labor  have  I  lost  by  you?"  To  make  the  negro 
work  like  a  free  laborer,  he  must  first  practically  be  made  aware 
that  he  is  working  not  for  others  but  for  himself. 

There  is  a  general  complaint  that  the  negroes  are  very  much 
given  to  stealing, — not  money  and  valuables,  but  pigs,  vegetables, 
and  eatables  generally.  Now  you  ask  a  planter  what  the  negro  gets 
to  eat.  "Cornmeal."  “Nothing  but  cornmeal?”  "No.”  “No  meat  at 
all?”  “No,  I  haven’t  got  any.”  "And  they  have  to  do  heavy  work 
day  after  day  on  nothing  but  cornmeal?"  “Tes.”  Well,  then,  it  is 
not  very  surprising  if  here  and  there  they  lay  violent  hands  on  a 
stray  "pig."  It  is  a  fair  question  to  ask  whether  any  class  of  lab¬ 
orers  in  the  world  would  be  more  abstemious. 

In  some  localities  the  idea  has  got  into  the  heads  of  the  negroes 
that  the  land  belongs  all  to  them.  A  single  word  from  an  officer  in 
blue  is  sufficient  to  abuse  them,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  informed 
that  the  land  belongs  to  somebody  else,  they  go  on  working  as  if 
they  had  never  indulged  in  a  contrary  impression.  But  there  is  one 
notion  which  prevails  so  strongly  and  so  generally  among  them 
that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  eradicate  it.  It  is  that  they  are 
not  obliged  to  work  on  Saturdays.  I  am  informed  that  the  origin 
of  this  notion  is  to  be  found  in  the  habit  prevailing  among  the  poor 
whites  to  devote  their  Saturdays,  not  to  regular  work,  but  to  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing  or  going  to  town.  It  seems  to  be  the  impression  of 
the  negroes  qnlte  generally  that  the  privilege  not  to  work  on  Sat¬ 
urdays  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  free  man. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  negroes  laboring  under  the 
contract  system,  in  spite  of  the  distracting  influence  and  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  ideas  inseparable  from  so  abrupt  a  transition,  are  doing 
a  “middling-fair"  share  of  labor.  Free  labor  in  South  Carolina  is 
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generally  not  what  free  labor  is  in  Ohio  or  Illinois.  It  will  still  be 
far  from  reaching  that  standard  next  year,  although  there  will  be 
a  nearer  approach  to  it.  While  the  planters  know  so  little  what  free 
labor  is,  it  will  be  unjust  to  expect  that  the  negro  should  know  it 
better.  In  his  former  condition  he  was  aware  that  the  more  he 
worked  the  more  he  benefitted  his  master.  He  will  certainly  become 
a  far  more  efficient  laborer  as  soon  as  it  becomes  clear  to  him  that 
the  more  he  works  the  more  he  will  benefit  himself.  I  am  sure  the 
colored  man  will  learn  sooner  what  he  has  to  do  as  a  free  laborer 
than  the  white  man  in  these  parts  will  learn  how  to  treat  a  free 
laborer. 

The  advantages  of  school  education  have  so  far  been  enjoyed 
only  by  the  negroes  living  in  the  Sea  Islands  and  in  Charleston. 
There  is,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  not  a  single  school  established  yet 
in  the  interior  of  the  State.  It  is  most  important  that  this  matter 
should  be  taken  in  band  as  soon  as  possible.  The  authorities  or  the 
benevolent  societies  of  the  North  should  see  to  it  that  there  be  a 
school  in  every  convenient  locality  as  soon  as  the  crops  are  in  and 
the  people  have  time  to  spare  from  their  daily  avocations.  Instruc¬ 
tion  must  be  Imported  here,  for  it  is  not  an  indigenous  plant.  Not 
a  moment  should  be  lost  to  make  arrangements  for  this  important 
object;  and  sober,  discreet,  sensible  persons  should  be  selected  as 
teachers  to  give  the  negroes  a  Just  and  clear  idea  of  their  situation, 
their  rights  and  their  duties. 

As  to  the  free  labor  problem  in  this  part  of  the  country,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  rests  in  a  far  higher  degree  with  the  whites  than  with  the 
blacks.  As  long  as  the  military  authority  of  the  government  rules 
here,  everything  will  go  perfectly 'well.  Under  present  circumstances 
no  other  tribunal  could  decide  difficulties  between  whites  and  blacks 
to  mutual  satisfaction,  and  I  doubt  whether  the  decisions  of  any 
other  tribunal  would  by  both  parties  be  acquiesced  in.  The  whites 
have  a  vague  apprehension  of  negro  insurrections,  which  sometimes 
gives  rise  to  ridiculous  local  panics,  and  they  look  to  our  forces  for 
protection,  while  the  blacks  have  full  confidence  in  our  officers  and 
soldiers  as  their  natural  friends.  Thus  the  military  power  of  the 
United  States  give  a  feeling  of  security  to  both. 

But  what  will  happen  if  our  troops  be  once  withdrawn?  And  they 
cannot  stay  here  and  govern  the  State  eternally.  What  would  happen 
if  the  troops  were  withdrawn  today,  it  is  not  difficult  to  say,  and 
everybody  here  feels  it:  a  number  of  little  collisions  which  in  a  short 
time  might  ripen  into  a  great  one.  The  reason  is  not  that  anybody 
desires  it — neither  the  whites  nor  the  blacks,  and  least  of  all  the 
true  friends  of  the  blacks;  for  it  is  impossible  that  such  a  collision, 
while  it  would  bring  with  it  great  calamities  to  the  whites,  should 
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not  result  In  greater  and  more  permanent  disasters  to  the  colored 
race.  But  the  distrust  between  the  whites  and  blacks  is  so  great,  and 
the  ill-will  with  which  the  negro  is  looked  upon  by  the  whites  so 
apparent,  that  it  absolutely  requires  the  presence  of  the  troops  to 
prevent  explosions.  At  present  it  is  well  for  the  people  to  understand 
that  the  free  labor  experiment  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  in  so 
precarious  a  condition  as  to  call  for  continuous  attention  and  pro¬ 
tective  care  on  the  part  of  the  government.  Time  will  do  away  with 
many  of  the  more  threatening  difficulties,  provided  it  be  well  em¬ 
ployed.  The  elements  of  a  great  and  lasting  success  are  there;  they 
will  bear  good  fruits  unless  the  government  withdraws  its  fostering 
and  protecting  care  before  they  are  ripened  into  Independent  vl- 
tallty.M 

Observer 


Number  4 

Savannah,  Oa.w 
July  31,  1865 

Opinion  in  Savannah 

As  the  preparations  for  the  restoration  of  the  civil  power  in  the 
States  lately  in  rebellion  are  going  on,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire 
how  far  the  section  which  may  be  called  “returning  loyalty”  has  de¬ 
veloped  itself.  Savannah  was,  in  secession  times,  noted  as  one  of  the 
hottest  rebel  places.  It  is  asserted  that  a  large  majority  of  the  people 
of  Georgia  was,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrectionary  move¬ 
ment,  opposed  to  secession.  From  what  I  hear,  and  from  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  current  or  popular  sentiment  we  bad  at  the  time,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  so,  although  large  numbers  of 
the  original  Union  men  were  afterwards  drawn  into  the  vortex  of 
the  rebellion.  But  even  during  the  war  there  was  a  secret  society 
organised  in  the  interior  of  the  State  called  the  "United  Americans,” 
mostly  composed  of  poor  people.  This  society  was  consistent  through¬ 
out,  even  in  the  most  trying  times,  in  its  adherence  to  the  old  Union, 
and  In  its  active  opposition  to  the  rebel  government.  The  sentiments 
of  its  members  manifested  themselves  in  several  localities  in  per¬ 
sistent  and  sometimes  sucessful  opposition  to  the  execution  of  the 


34.  In  a  letter  to  hla  wife,  written  from  Hilton  Head  the  following  dar.  July 
26,  1868,  Schurs  states :  “I  have  come  to  the  Arm  conviction  that  the  policy  of 
the  government  is  the  worst  that  conld  be  hit  upon.  At  this  moment  It  is  Im¬ 
possible  to  calculate  the  results.”  Joseph  Schafer,  Intimate  Lettere  of  Carl 
Bchurt  (Evansville,  Wisconsin,  1929),  pp.  342-344. 

38.  Bottom  Dailtt  Aivertieer,  August  8.  1868,  p.  2,  cols.  3-4.  In  a  letter  to  his 
wife,  written  from  Savannah,  July  80,  1868,  Schurs  reports:  “Savannah  is  a 
beautiful  country  town  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand  population,  in  times 
past  the  winter  home  of  rich  planters.  There  is  no  special  elegance  about  the 
houses,  and  what  makes  the  city  actually  pretty  are  the  beautiful  shade  trees 
along  the  streets  and  the  multitude  of  small  parks  and  squares  which  one  finds 
almost  every  three  blocks.  My  Investigations  are  making  good  progress.  I  see 
many  a  new  thing  which  strengthens  me  In  the  conviction  that  the  restoration 
of  dvil  government  Is  not  yet  posalble.  .  .  Joseph  Schafer,  Intimate  Lettere 
of  Carl  Bekmrt,  844-48. 
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conscription  laws,  and  are  said  to  have  been  on  the  point  of  break¬ 
ing  out  in  open  insurrection  against  the  Federal  [Confederate?]  rule 
about  the  time  when  General  Sherman’s  army  passed  through  Geor¬ 
gia.  These  people  hare  remained  faithful  and  are  at  the  present 
moment,  as  I  understand,  in  good  faith  furthering  the  objects  of 
the  national  gorernment.  But  they  are  in  no  hurry  to  see  the  State 
government  reconstructed  and  to  see  thereby  the  party  that  ruled 
them  in  secession  times  restored  to  influence  and  power.  They 
would,  on  the  contrary,  prefer  a  continuance  of  the  military  rule 
until  the  people  generally  have  come  to  a  real  understanding  of 
their  situation. 

But  the  good  things  that  may  be  said  of  the  country  people  can 
readily  be  applied  to  the  people  of  this  city.  Talking  with  the  more 
intelligent  members  of  the  community,  you  will  find  them  appar¬ 
ently  quite  practicable.  Many  of  them  acknowledge  that  the  best 
they  can  do  is  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  existing  state  of 
things.  They  acknowledge  it  I  say,  but  they  acknowledge  it  with 
a  scowl.  They  cannot  master  themselves  enough  to  abstain  from 
giving  vent  to  their  sour  feelings  by  occasional  sarcasm,  nor  will 
they  omit  to  give  you  to  understand  that  they  mean  to  shape  the 
existing  state  of  things  somewhat  according  to  their  tastes  when  the 
civil  management  of  their  home  affairs  will  again  be  in  their  hands. 
Still,  they  will  learn,  and  probably  they  will  learn  rapidly.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  not  to  be  expected  that  they  should  wear  a  smile  on  their  faces 
now.  They  have  suffered  much;  their  social  standing  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  broken  up;  most  of  them  are  in  actual  want.  Their  personal 
property,  their  investments  in  Federal  bonds  or  bank  or  railroad 
stock  are  irretrievably  gone.  Although  owners  of  large  tracks  of 
land,  they  have  in  many  instances  not  the  where-wlth-all  to  buy  a 
breakfast;  and  not  possessing  the  elastic  spirit  of  our  Northern  race, 
they  are  completely  at  sea  as  to  what  they  shall  do  to  get  a  new 
start  in  the  race  of  life.  But  most  of  them,  as  they  are  pressed  on 
by  their  necessities,  will  gradually  learn  to  make  the  best  of  actual 
circumstances,  and  as  they  become  active  again  will  also  become 
more  or  less  reconciled  to  their  situation.  I  have  seen  a  good  many 
planters  here  who  mean  to  go  to  work,  and  although  their  mind  is 
utterly  warped  by  old  prejudices,  are  commencing  to  think  in  the 
right  direction;  thus  they  are  started  on  the  way  to  true  loyalty. 

The  Unconquered 

But  there  is  another  class  of  people  here,  mostly  younger  men, 
who  are  still  in  the  swearing  mood.  You  can  overhear  their  conver¬ 
sations  as  you  pass  them  on  the  streets  or  even  sit  near  them  on  the 
stoop  of  a  hotel.  They  are  “not  conquered  but  only  overpowered." 
They  are  only  smothered  for  a  time.  They  want  to  fight  the  war 
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over  again  and  they  are  sure  in  five  years  they  are  going  to  have 
a  war  bigger  than  any  we  have  seen  yet.  They  are  meaning  to  get 
rid  ot  this  d— — d  military  despotism.  They  will  show  us  what  stuff 
Southern  men  are  made  of.  They  will  send  their  own  men  to  Con¬ 
gress  and  show  us  that  we  cannot  violate  the  Constitution  with  im¬ 
punity.  They  have  a  rope  ready  for  this  and  that  Union  man  when 
the  Yankee  bayonets  are  gone.  They  ^111  show  the  Northern  inter¬ 
lopers  that  have  settled  down  here  to  live  on  their  substance  the 
way  home.  They  will  deal  largely  in  tar  and  feathers.  They  have 
been  in  the  country  and  visited  this  and  that  place  where  a  fine 
business  is  done  in  the  way  of  killing  negroes.  They  will  let  the 
negro  know  what  freedom  is,  only  let  the  Yankee  soldiers  be  with¬ 
drawn.  Such  is  their  talk.  You  can  hear  it  every  day  if  you  have 
your  ears  open.  You  see  their  sullen  frowning  faces  at  every  street 
corner.  Now,  there  may  be  much  of  the  old  Southern  braggadocio  in 
this,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  such  men  will  again  resort  to  open 
insurrection;  but  they  will  practice  private  vengeance  whenever 
they  can  do  it  with  impunity,  and  I  have  heard  sober-minded  Union 
people  express  their  apprehension  of  it.  This  spirit  is  certainly  no 
evidence  of  true  loyalty. 

It  was  this  spirit  which  was  active  in  an  occurrence  which  dis¬ 
graced  this  city  on  the  4th  of  July.  Perhaps  you  have  heard  of  it. 
The  colored  firemen  of  this  city  desired  to  parade  their  engine  on 
the  anniversary  of  our  independence.  If  nobody  else  would,  they 
felt  like  celebrating  that  day.  A  number  will  deny  that  it  was  a 
legitimate  desire.  At  first  the  engineer  of  the  fire  department,  who 
is  a  citisen  of  this  town,  refused  his  permission.  Finally,  by  an  inter¬ 
position  of  an  officer  of  the  "Freedmen’s  Bureau,*'  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  give  his  consent,  and  the  parade  took  place.  In  the  principal 
street  of  the  city  the  procession  was  attacked  with  clubs  and  stones 
by  a  mob  opposed  to  the  element  above  described,  and  by  a  crowd 
of  boys  all  swearing  at  the  d — d  niggers.  The  colored  firemen  were 
knocked  down,  some  of  them  severely  injured,  their  engine  was 
taken  away  from  them,  and  the  peaceable  procession  disbursed. 
Down  with  the  d — d  niggers.  A  Northern  gentleman  who  loudly 
expressed  his  indignation  at  the  proceeding  was  in  danger  of  being 
mobbed,  and  bad  to  seek  safety  in  a  bouse.  You  ask  where  was  the 
militia.  Alas,  a  number  of  Northern  soldiers  Joined  the  roughs  in 
the  attack.  Northern  soldiers,  stationed  in  the  South,  do  not  always 
abstain  from  showing  some  of  their  old  Five  Points  spirit,  when 
the  negro  is  the  victim.  Witness  the  166th  New  York  Duryea’s 
Zouaves,  who  knocked  down  negroes  in  the  streets  of  Charleston 
and  drove  them  out  of  the  market-house  merely  for  a  pastime,  and 
were  then  by  the  praiseworthy  energy  of  Generals  [Quincy  A.]  0111- 
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more  and  [John  P.]  Hatch,  disarmed,  deprived  of  their  colors,  and 
shut  up  in  Fort  Sumter  to  spend  their  time  in  meditation  until  they 
shall  be  dishonorably  mustered  out. 

To  return  to  the  “unconquered”  in  Savannah — the  occurrence  of 
the  Fourth  of  Juiy  shows  what  they  are  capable  of  doing  even  while 
the  Yankee  bayonets  are  still  here.  If  from  this  we  infer  what  they 
will  be  capable  of  doing  when  the  Yankee  bayonets  are  withdrawn, 
the  prospect  is  not  altogether  pleasant  and  Union  people,  white  and 
black,  in  this  city  and  neighborhood  may  weil  entertain  serious  ap¬ 
prehensions.  How  numerous  this  “unconquered”  element  is,  I  am 
not  able  to  say;  perhaps  pot  numerous  enough  to  organise  rows 
on  a  grand  scaie  beyond  the  iimits  of  a  city  or  a  neighborhood.  But 
it  is  certainly  strong  enough  to  interrupt  the  peaceful  development 
of  things,  to  render  it  dangerous  for  a  Union  man  to  live  here,  to 
prevent  immigration  from  the  North,  and  to  bring  about  serious 
conflict  between  the  whites  and  blacks. 

The  Veil  QuettUm 

Unfortunately,  this  spirit  receives  much  encouragement  from  the 
fair  sex.  We  have  heard  so  much  of  the  bitter  resentment  of  the 
Southern  ladies  that  the  tale  becomes  stale  by  frequent  repetition, 
but  when  inquiring  into  the  feelings  of  the  people,  this  element 
must  not  be  omitted.  There  are  certainly  a  good  many  sensible  women 
in  the  South  who  have  arrived  at  a  Just  appreciation  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  with  which  they  are  surrounded.  But  there  is  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  Southern  women  who  are  as  vindictive  and  defiant  as  ever, 
and  whose  temper  does  not  permit  them  to  lay  their  tongues  under 
any  restraint.  You  can  see  them  in  every  hotel,  and  they  will  treat 
you  to  the  most  ridiculous  exhibitions  whenever  an  occasion  offers. 
A  day  or  two  ago  a  Union  officer,  yielding  to  an  impulse  of  polite¬ 
ness,  handed  a  dish  of  pickles  to  a  Southern  lady  at  the  dinner-table 
of  a  hotel  in  this  city.  A  look  of  unspeakable  scorn  and  indignation 
met  him.  “So  you  think,”  said  the  lady,  “a  Southern  woman  will 
take  a  dish  of  pickles  from  a  hand  that  is  dripping  with  the  blood 
of  her  countrymen?”** 

It  is  remarkable  upon  what  trifling  material  this  female  wrath  is 
feeding  and  growing  fat.  In  a  certain  district  in  South  Carolina,  the 
ladies  were  some  time  ago,  and  perhaps  are  now,  dreadfully  exer¬ 
cised  about  the  veil  question.  You  may  ask  me  what  the  veil  ques¬ 
tion  is.  Formerly,  under  the  old  order  of  things,  negro  women  were 
not  permitted  to  wear  veils.  Now,  under  the  new  order  of  things,  a 
great  many  are  wearing  veils.  This  is  an  outrage  which  cannot  be 
submitted  to;  the  white  ladies  of  that  neighborhood  agree  in  being 
indignant  beyond  measure.  Some  of  them  declare  that  wherever 

86.  See  RemitU4e«neet,  III,  180. 
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they  meet  a  colored  woman  wearing  a  veil  that  they  will  tear  the 
Tell  from  her  face.  Others,  mindful  of  the  consequences  which  auch 
an  act  of  violence  might  draw  after  it,  under  this  same  new  order 
of  things,  declare  their  resolve  never  to  wear  veils  themselves  as 
long  as  colored  women  wear  veils.  This  is  the  veil  question,  and 
this  is  the  way  it  stands  at  present. 

Such  things  may  seem  trifling  and  ridiculous.  But  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  a  silly  woman  is  sometimes  able  to  exercise  a  pow¬ 
erful  influence  over  a  man  not  half  as  silly,  and  the  class  of  "un- 
conquered"  above  described  is  undoubtedly  in  a  great  measure  com¬ 
posed  of  individuals  that  are  apt  to  be  influenced  by  silly  women. 
It  has  frequently  been  said  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  spirit  of 
the  Southern  women,  the  rebellion  would  have  broken  down  long 
ago,  and  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  grain  of  truth  in  it.  The  same  spirit 
of  the  female  part  of  the  community,  although  undoubtedly  at  pres¬ 
ent  much  less  powerful  in  a  quantitative  sense,  is  now  contributing 
to  keep  those  bitter  feelings  alive,  which  as  long  as  kept  under  a 
sufficient  control  may  be  harmless  and  gradually  die  away,  but 
which  if  prematurely  relieved  of  that  control  may  lead  to  serious 
conflicts. 

The  Cure  for  the  Evil* 

Thd  picture  I  have  drawn  may  seem  very  dark,  and  the  question 
will  arise,  "How  shall  we  ever  get  along  with  these  people?”  But 
I  take  by  no  means  a  desponding  view  of  the  case.  Although  all  I 
have  reported  is  strictly  true,  yet  I  wish  it  to  be  understood,  in  the 
first  place,  that  what  I  have  said  applies  only  to  Savannah  and  to 
the  people  congregating  here.  It  is  quite  possible,  and  indeed  proba¬ 
ble,  that  in  other  parts  of  this  State,  things  are  in  a  more  favorable 
condition.  And  in  the  second  place,  even  if  the  description  applied 
to  a  majority  of  the  people,  I  have  no  doubt  time  and  Judicious  man¬ 
agement  of  things  will  enable  us  to  overcome  many  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  now  surrounding  the  problem.  Only  we  must  not  indulge  in  the 
delusion  that  at  the  present  time  the  civil  power  in  these  States  can 
already  with  safety  be  re-organized  on  that  basis  upon  which  its 
restoration  is  proposed;  nor  in  the  other  delusion  that  all  is  done 
when  a  sufficient  number  of  people  have  taken  the  oath  of  alleg¬ 
iance  to  elect  delegates  to  a  convention  or  a  Legislature,  and  a  gov¬ 
ernor,  and  senators,  and  members  of  Congress.  No  Judicious  and 
impartial  observer  will  deny  that,  taking  into  consideration  only 
the  safety  of  these  people  themselves,  whites  and  blacks,  it  would 
be  dangerous  under  present  circumstances  to  remove  military  role 
and  to  put  civil  government  in  its  place. 

It  may  be  that  a  continuation  of  military  rule  will  have  an  irri¬ 
tating  effect.  That  would  be  true  were  there  not  another  agency 
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at  work  which  must  necessarily  have  a  sobering  effect.  It  is  the 
necessity  to  work  or  starve.  That  necessity  will  soon  come  down 
upon  the  unruly  spirits  of  this  region  as  a  terrible  reality.  A  great 
many  are  still  able  to  live  somehow;  there  are  some  hidden  resources 
which  are  not  qute  exhausted.  But  soon  it  will  become  clear  to 
everybody  that  “something”  must  be  done  without  delay.  And  that 
something  will  be  work.  I  have  no  doubt,  labor  once  becoming  the 
general  occupation  of  society— of  course  there  will  always  be  ex¬ 
ceptions — it  will  have  a  wonderfully  soothing  effect.  Not  immediate 
perhaps,  for  they  will  cast  many  a  look  behind  them;  but  sure,  as 
they  gradually  cut  loose  from  the  past  and  embark  in  good  faith  in 
the  cause  of  useful  activity.  But  until  they  have  thus  cut  loose  from 
the  past,  it  will  be  a  dangerous  experiment  to  put  Southern  society 
upon  its  own  legs. 

I  will  give  you  a  sample  of  the  grim  humor  with  which  the  neces¬ 
sity  to  work  is  acknowledged.  It  is  from  the  Augusta,  Georgia 
Constitutionalist.  The  interesting  victim  of  circumstances  dismounts 
from  the  high  horse  of  chivalry  and  steps  upon  the  prosy  level  of 
real  life.  One  more  grand  flourish  of  trumpets,  the  old  fanfare  music 
so  familiar  to  us,  and  then  "work  for  a  living.” 

“The  chivalry,  says  a  snarling  scrub  writer,  must  work  for  a  liv¬ 
ing.  The  follow  is  undoubtedly  right,  though  he  might  have  used 
a  little  more  courtesy  in  expressing  his  opinion.  Henceforth  the  im¬ 
poverished  youth  of  the  South  must  look  to  labor  for  a  livelihood, 
and  the  sooner  the  truth  be  realized  the  better.  We  are  far  from 
believing  in  the  so-called  nobility  of  labor,  for  if  our  memory  serves 
us,  labor  is  the  primal  curse.  In  the  days  of  our  first  innocency, 
we  read  of  no  such  thing  as  eating  one’s  bread  in  the  sweat  of  one’s 
brow,  and  it  would  take  more  than  the  tumid  platitudes  of  rhetorical 
parsons  to  convince  us  that  there  is  no  dignity  in  toil.  Still,  while 
holding  to  the  Scripture  doctrine  that  labor  is  a  curse,  we  can 
readily  see  that  the  highest  manhood  may  be  displayed  in  the  cheer¬ 
ful,  stout-hearted  performance  of  any  responsibility  Providence  may 
see  fit  to  cast  upon  us.  Death,  too,  is  a  curse,  and  we  fancy  it  would 
be  a  dexterous  sophist  who  could  find  any  material  for  glorification 
in  the  existence  of  that  stern  incident  to  humanity — yet  death  may 
be  met  in  such  a  way  as  to  reflect  highest  honor  on  the  dauntless 
soul  that  smiles  at  all  its  horrors. 

“But  this  is  rather  a  digression,  and  the  little  patience  one  can 
have  with  the  absurd  trash  of  the  day  about  the  dignity  of  labor, 
must  plead  excuse  for  travelling  from  the  record.  We  are  speaking 
of  the  necessity  encumbent  on  our  young  men  to  work,  in  order  to 
rebuild  their  broken  fortunes,  or  at  least  secure  a  decent  and  com- 
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fortable  liTellhood,  and  are  gratified  that  so  many  hare  met  that 
responsibility  as  promptly  as  they  have  ever  encountered  others.” 

Observer 


Number  5 


Free  Labor  in  Oeorgia 


Savannah,  Oeorgiasi 
August  8,  1865 


There  is  but  little  system  yet  in  the  organization  of  free  labor 
in  this  State.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  city,  and  on  the  Sea 
Islands,  as  well  as  in  and  around  Augusta,  the  matter  is  taken  in 
hand  by  the  agents  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau;  while  in  the  interior 
of  the  State  the  making  of  contracts  has  so  far  been  left  exclusively 
to  the  planters  and  freedmen  themselves.  I  understand  an  assistant 
commissioner  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  is  now  traveling  all  over 
the  State  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  organization,  but  the 
results  of  his  labors  have  not  yet  been  advantageously  felt. 

Under  such  circumstances  there  must  necessarily  be  much  con¬ 
fusion.  A  large  number  of  the  freedmen  do  not  yet  correctly  under¬ 
stand  their  rights,  while  a  great  many  of  the  planters  show  very 
little  alacrity  in  acquiring  a  Just  conception  of  their  duties.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  things,  however,  that  the  former  should  learn  more 
rapidly  than  the  latter.  Reports  are  coming  in  from  different  parts 
of  the  State,  that  here  the  negroes  have  remained  on  their  planta¬ 
tions,  working  as  'lefore  without  any  contract,  that  these  contracts 
have  been  made  verbally  and  in  writing,  providing  for  compensation 
in  an  infinite  variety  of  shapes,  and  finally,  that  at  other  places  the 
planters  are  making  desperate  efforts,  by  means  of  bowie-knife  and 
revolver,  to  keep  the  negroes  in  their  former  subjection. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  country  around  Atlanta,  where  a 
considerable  number  of  “negro-shooting”  cases  have  happened  and 
are  still  frequently  occurring.  The  planters  have  organized  them¬ 
selves  into  bands,  and  are  protecting  each  other  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  "inalienable  rights”  as  slave-owners.  Especially  the  young 
men,  returned  soldiers  and  officers  on  parole,  seem  to  have  adopted 
this  method  of  showing  their  willingness  to  return  to  the  Union  and 
of  accepting  the  results  of  the  war.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that 
the  military  authorities  should  soon  succeed  in  stopping  these  out¬ 
rages,  and  in  bringing  the  perpetrators  to  condign  punishment.  I 
have  no  doubt  adequate  efforts  are  being  made  to  that  end,  and 
I  mention  the  matter  only  to  show  that  the  acceptance  of  the  “re¬ 
sults  of  the  war,”  as  far  as  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  by  no  means  as  universal  and  as  sincere  as  the  clamorous 


37.  Tbii  letter  appeared  In  the  Boeton  Da4Xy  Advertiser,  Angnat  19.  1865. 
p.  2,  cola.  8-5. 
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advocates  of  the  immediate  restoration  of  civil  government  want 
to  make  us  believe.  I  am  aware  that  similar  reports  were  circulated 
some  time  ago  with  regard  to  certain  districts  in  South  Carolina, 
and  were,  as  tar  as  those  localities  are  concerned,  subsequently 
found  to  be  exaggerated;  but  I  can  vouch  for  the  truthfulness  of 
the  statement  I  have  just  laid  before  your  readers,  for  I  have  it 
from  the  most  authentic  source.  I  will  add  that  in  South  Carolina 
also  such  things  have  frequently  happened,  not  indeed  in  the  South¬ 
ern  but  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  State,  and  did  not  cease  until 
our  military  commanders  put  garrisons  of  sufficient  strength  into 
that  part  of  the  country. 

I  stated  in  one  of  my  former  letters,  that  1  thought  the  success 
of  the  free  labor  experiment  was  more  endangered  by  the  obstacles 
thrown  in  its  way  by  the  whites  than  those  which  consist  in  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  black  race — not  as  though  I  under¬ 
estimated  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  before  the  ordinary  planta¬ 
tion  negro  can  be  made  an  intelligent  and  reliable  free  laborer.  But 
the  principal  drawback  we  encounter  here  is,  that  the  planter  does 
not  know  what  free  labor  is,  and  but  few  of  them  seem  inclined 
to  learn  it.  Their  first  characteristic  complaint  is,  that  the  negro  is 
becoming  "insubordinate,”  meaning  by  insubordination  that  abso¬ 
lute  giving  up  of  the  individual  will  to  which  they  were  accustomed 
on  the  part  of  the  negro  as  long  as  slavery  existed. 

Insubordination 

This  confusion  of  ideas  gives  rise  to  the  most  ludicrous  incidents. 
One  of  our  military  commanders  was  recently  visited  by  a  doctor 
living  in  one  of  the  southeastern  counties  of  this  State.  The  doctor 
looked  very  much  disturbed. 

"General,”  says  he,  "the  negroes  in  my  county  are  in  a  terrible 
state  of  insubordination,  and  we  may  look  for  an  outbreak  every 
moment.  I  come  to  implore  your  aid.” 

The  General,  already  accustomed  to  such  alarming  reports,  takes 
the  matter  with  great  coolness.  "Doctor,”  says  he,  "I  have  heard 
of  such  things  before.  Is  not  your  imagination  a  little  excited? 
What  reason  should  the  negroes  have  to  resort  to  violence?” 

"General,”  replies  the  doctor,  “you  do  not  appreciate  the  dangers 
of  the  situation  we  are  placed  in.  Our  lives  are  not  safe.  It  is  im* 
possible  to  put  up  with  the  demonstrations  of  insubordination  on 
the  part  of  the  negroes.  If  they  do  not  cease,  I  shall  have  to  remove 
my  family  into  the  city.  If  we  are  not  protected,  we  cannot  stay  in 
the  country.  I  would  rather  give  up  my  crops  to  the  negroes  than 
the  lives  of  my  wife  and  children.” 

"Now,  Doctor,  please  go  into  the  particulars,  and  tell  me  what 
has  happened.” 
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"Well,  General,  formerly  the  slaves  were  obliged  to  retire  to  their 
cabins  before  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening.  After  that  hour  nobody 
was  permitted  outside.  Now,  when  their  work  is  done,  they  roam 
about  Just  as  they  please,  and  when  I  tell  them  to  go  to  their 
quarters,  they  do  not  mind  me.  Negroes  from  neighboring  planta¬ 
tions  will  sometimes  come  to  visit  them,  and  they  have  a  sort  of 
meeting,  and  then  they  are  cutting  up  sometimes  until  ten  or  eleven. 
You  see.  General,  this  is  alarming,  and  you  must  acknowledge  that 
we  are  not  safe." 

"Well,  Doctor,  what  are  they  doing  when  they  have  that  sort  of 
a  meeting?  Tell  me  all  you  know." 

"Why,  General,  they  are  talking  together,  sometimes  in  whispers 
and  sometimes  loudly.  They  are  having  their  conspiracies,  I  suppose. 
And  then  they  are  going  on  to  sing  and  dancei  and  make  a  noise." 

"Ah,  now.  Doctor,”  says  the  imperturbable  General,  "you  see  this 
is  their  year  of  Jubilee.  They  must  celebrate  their  freedom  in  some 
way.  What  harm  is  there  in  singing  or  dancing?  Our  Northern  lab¬ 
orers  sing  and  dance  when  they  please,  and  nobody  thinks  anything 
of  it;  we  rather  enjoy  it  with  them." 

"Yes,  that  is  all  well  enough.  General;  but  these  are  negroes  who 
ought  to  be  subordinate,  and  when  I  tell  them  to  go  to  their  quarters 
and  they  do  not  do  it,  we  cannot  put  up  with  it." 

"By  the  way.  Doctor,  have  you  made  a  contract  with  the  negroes 
on  your  plantation?" 

"Yes.” 

“Do  they  work  well?” 

"Pretty  well,  so  far.  My  crops  are  in  pretty  good  condition.” 

"Do  they  steal  much?" 

"They  steal  some,  but  not  very  much." 

“Well,  then,  Doctor,  what  have  you  to  complain  about?” 

"Oh.  General,"  says  the  doctor  dolefully,  "you  do  not  appreciate 
the  dangers  of  our  situation." 

"Now,  Doctor,  to  cut  the  matter  short,  has  a  single  act  of  violence 
been  perpetrated  in  your  neighborhood  by  a  negro  against  a  white 
man?" 

“Yes,  sir,  and  I  will  tell  you  of  one  that  has  happened  right  in 
my  family.  I  have  a  negro  girl,  eighteen  years  old,  whom  I  raised. 
For  ten  years  she  has  been  waiting  upon  my  old  mother-in-law,  who 
lives  with  me.  A  few  days  ago  the  old  lady  was  dissatisfied  about 
something,  and  told  the  girl  that  she  felt  like  giving  her  a  whip¬ 
ping.  Now  what  do  you  think?  The  negro  girl  actually  informed  my 
old  mother-in-law  that  she  would  not  submit  to  a  whipping,  but 
would  resist.  My  old  father-in-law  then  got  mad  and  threatened  her. 
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and  she  told  him  the  same  thing.  Now,  this  is  an  intolerable  state 
of  things.” 

The  General  laughed  and  said:  “My  dear  sir,  that  girl  Is  a  free 
girl,  and  you  have  Just  as  little  right  to  whip  her  as  you  have  to 
whip  your  neighbor’s  daughter.  She  ought  to  resist  when  you  offer 
her  a  whipping,  and  I  hope  she  will.  And  I  will  tell  you  another 
thing.  Among  your  slaves  there  are  probably  men  who  have  seen 
their  wives,  and  young  men  who  have  seen  their  mothers  whipped 
by  your  order.  I  think  the  negroes  deserve  a  great  deal  of  praise 
for  their  moderation.  Another  race,  if  suddenly  freed  after  such 
experiences,  would  probably  have  proceeded  to  cut  the  throats  of 
those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  whipping  wives  and  mothers.  Now, 
go  home,  treat  your  people  well,  and  pay  them  fair  wages,  and  do 
not  come  to  me  again  and  clamor  about  danger  and  insurrection 
when  the  freedmen  working  on  your  plantation  dance  and  sing,  and 
when  the  girls  refuse  to  accept  a  whipping.” 

The  doctor  left,  sorely  puzzled  with  the  mysteries  of  free  labor. 
And  when  he  and  the  General  meet,  which  happens  not  infrequently, 
the  General  invariably  asks  him.  “Well,  Doctor,  how  does  the  in¬ 
surrection  in  your  county  come  on?”S8 

There  are  certainly  exceptions  to  the  rule,  but  it  can  be  said  with¬ 
out  the  least  exaggeration,  that  a  majority  of  the  planters  in  this 
region  are  entirely  unaware  that  a  free  laborer  owes  his  employer 
no  duty  beyond  the  fulfillment  of  his  contract  and  the  general  duties 
of  a  citizen.  They  cannot  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  the  man  who  works 
for  them  belongs  to  them  and  is  obliged  to  regulate  his  conduct  in 
every  particular  according  to  their  notions  and  whims.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  conclude  what  they  would  do,  if,  before  they  have  ac¬ 
commodated  their  ways  of  thinking  to  the  new  order  of  things,  the 
government  should  withdraw  its  protection  from  the  negro. 

The  Southern  planter  pretends — and  be  will  laugh  at  you  if  you 
contradict  him — that  Northern  men  know  nothing  about  the  negro, 
and  that  he  alone  understands  and  knows  how  to  manage  him.  In 
a  certain  sense  this  is  undoubtedly  true;  the  planter  understands 
bow  to  manage  the  negro  as  a  slave.  But  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  he  knows  how  to  manage  the  negro  as  a  free  laborer.  What 
I  have  seen  here  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  in  cultivating  the 
Southern  soil  by  free  negro  labor.  Northern  men  are  apt  to  succeed 
better  than  Southern  men,  at  least  as  long  as  the  latter  do  not 
succeed  in  casting  off  their  old  habits.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  a 
reason  for  this,  and  I  think  it  is  the  true  one;  the  Northern  man 


38.  This  story  recelvea  almost  identical  treatment  in  Sebnra’s  RemimUemeet, 
ill,  170-73. 
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U  not  governed  by  the  customs  and  traditions  of  the  siave-iabor 
system.  He  knows  from  actual  experience  what  free  labor  is,  and 
understands  the  working  of  its  machinery.  He  acts  upon  its  princi¬ 
ples,  and  is  not  disturbed  by  the  irregularity  connected  with  it,  which 
seem  utterly  Inadmissible  to  the  Southerner.  All  the  complaints  I 
have  heard  about  the  negro,  his  unwillingness  to  work,  his  spirit 
of  insubordination,  his  improvidence  and  inconstancy,  etc.,  etc., 
came  from  Southern  men,  while  all  the  Northern  men  working 
leased  plantations  on  the  Sea  Islands,  that  I  have  seen,  speak  of 
their  laborers  with  satisfaction. 

Experimenti  in  Free  Labor 

A  few  days  ago  I  visited  a  plantation  not  far  from  this  city,  worked 
by  an  intelligent  farmer  from  Iowa.  He  employs  between  twenty 
and  thirty  negroes  at  ten  dollars  a  month  and  board;  be  says  that 
they  go  to  the  field  about  sunrise,  stop  a  short  time  for  breakfast 
at  eight  o’clock,  stop  again  for  dinner  from  twelve  till  two,  and 
then  work  till  after  sundown;  that  his  laborers  work  as  well  as  any 
laborers  he  ever  employed,  and  that  he  has  no  trouble  with  them 
whatever.  The  negroes  themselves  told  me  that  they  were  perfectly 
happy  and  contented.  The  crops  on  this  plantation,  cotton  as  well  as 
corn,  looked  far  better  than  any  in  the  vicinity,  better  than  those 
of  his  Southern  neighbors,  and  better  also  than  those  cultivated 
on  land  adjoining  it  by  a  few  families  of  freedmen  under  their  own 
direction. 

I  have  visited  bnt  few  farms  cultivated  by  self-directed  negro 
labor.  What  I  am  going  to  say  rests,  therefore,  upon  rather  limited 
observation.  I  found  the  com  and  cotton  crops  in  a  comparatively 
poor  condition.  The  cultivators  generally  complain  of  an  inferior 
quality  of  the  seed  that  had  been  furnished  them,  and  that  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  reasons.  But  further  inquiry  satisfied  me  also, 
that  their  attention  was  perhaps  a  little  too  much  devoted  to  the 
raising  of  articles  which  they  could  send  to  market  and  sell  for 
ready  cash.  On  the  roads  leading  to  town  I  saw  a  good  many  colored 
people  driving  carts  loaded  with  watermelons  and  different  kinds 
of  garden  vegetables,  while  not  a  few  were  engaged  in  fishing  on 
the  "creeks”  which  separated  the  Sea  Islands  from  the  mainland. 
These  pursuits  are  certainly  not  unprofitable,  but  they  take  away 
from  the  cotton  and  corn  fields  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
labor  force,  and  the  fields  I  walked  over  bore  evidence  of  it.  It  must, 
however,  be  taken  into  consideration  that  these  people  must  live 
until  their  crops  are  harvested  and  sold,  and  that,  therefore,  they 
have  to  do  something  themselves  meanwhile  with  the  necessaries  of 
life.  At  the  same  time  I  have  grave  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
laborers  on  the  plantations  directed  by  Northern  men  were  doing 
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a  larger  amount  of  work  per  head  than  those  in  the  freedmen’s 
settlements. 

While  Southern  men,  with  but  few  exceptions,  will  insist  upon  It 
that  the  negro  will  not  work  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by  physical 
force,  they  are  obliged  to  admit  that  in  a  great  many  instances  he 
does  work  without  compulsion,  and  works  well.  A  letter  was  com¬ 
municated  to  me  from  a  contractor  who  employs  some  seventy  or 
eighty  negroes  in  cutting  timber.  He  has  now  been  at  work  with 
them  for  about  two  months;  although  the  labor  is  very  hard,  not 
one  of  the  negroes  has  left  him,  and  they  work  steadily  to  his  entire 
satisfaction.  Another  contractor,  who  has  undertaken  a  railroad 
Job  not  far  from  this  city,  has  been  endeavoring  for  several  weeks 
to  secure  negro  labor,  and  the  negroes  regularly  desert  him  after 
having  worked  a  few  days.  The  former  has  his  laboring  force  at 
work  about  seventy  miles  from  the  city,  while  the  railroad  Job  of 
the  latter  is  to  be  done  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  It  is  generally 
noticed  that  the  proximity  of  a  large  town  has  a  disturbing  influence 
upon  the  negro.  Large  numbers  of  them  flocked  to  the  towns  im¬ 
mediately  after  their  liberation,  because  U  was  there,  they  thought, 
that  they  would  find  and  enjoy  their  real  freedom;  and  many  of 
those  that  have  been  put  to  work  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
cities  seem  to  be  controlled  by  an  irresistible  desire  to  look  in  from 
time  to  time.  At  a  certain  distance  from  the  towns  the  negroes  work 
with  greater  steadiness  and  perseverence,  provided  sufficient  induce¬ 
ments  in  the  way  of  wages  be  offered  them. 

Unless  other  disturbing  causes  interfere,  the  distribution  of  the 
laboring  force  over  different  parts  of  the  State,  will  soon  regulate 
itself.  Although  the  cities  will  continue  to  exercise  considerable  at¬ 
traction,  there  are  two  things  which  will  soon  cause  a  reflux  of  the 
negro  population  towards  their  old  homes.  The  first  is  the  cessation 
of  the  issuing  of  rations  on  the  part  of  the  government.  It  will  oblige 
those  who  have  no  employment  to  seek  it  where  it  can  best  be  found. 
And  the  second  is,  their  attachment  to  their  old  homes.  This  feeling 
is  developed  in  some  of  them  in  a  remarkable  degree.  An  officer  who 
had  spent  some  time  in  Florida,  told  me  the  following  significant 
anecdote:  Shortly  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  he  met  a  large 
party  of  negroes  on  the  road,  marching  westward  at  a  lively  step. 
He  asked  them  where  they  were  going.  “To  Arkansas.  And  can 
you  tell  us  how  far  it  is  to  Arkansas?”  It  turned  out  that  during 
the  war  they  had  been  brought  from  Arkansas  to  Florida.  As  soon 
as  they  were  informed  they  were  free,  they  started  at  once  to  go 
back  to  the  old  place  in  Arkansas.  It  required  some  effort  to  con¬ 
vince  them  that  it  would  be  a  tedious  thing  for  them  to  walk  back 
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to  Arkansaa,  and  that  the  beat  thing  they  conid  do  for  themaelTea 
waa  to  aettle  down  in  Florida.  Aa  I  remarked  before,  agenciea  like 
thia  will  Boon  bring  about  a  convenient  dlatribution  of  the  laboring 
force  over  the  country,  and  it  la  not  until  then  that  the  ayatem  of 
free  negro  labor  on  a  grand  acale  can  be  fairly  teated  and  Judged 
aa  to  ita  efficiency.  The  Southerner  maintaina  that  it  cannot  aucceed 
under  any  circumatancea.  Unprejudiced  men  will  acknowledge  that 
it  haa  already  aucceeded  in  a  good  many  inatances  under  unfavorable 
circumatancea;  and  every  patriot  will  aay  that  neceaaarlly  It  must 
aucceed  under  all  circumatancea. 

Education 

While  the  Southern  country  ia  atlll  under  military  rule,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  people  should  employ,  without  loaa  of  time,  what¬ 
ever  legitimate  meana  they  possesa  to  promote  the  great  object. 
Much  can  be  done  independently  of  the  future  action  of  the  Preal- 
dent  and  Congress.  It  is  certain  that,  unless  the  charitable  spirit 
of  the  Northern  people  steps  in,  very  little,  if  anything,  will  be  done 
in  the  South  to  advance  general  education.  When  you  apeak  to  South¬ 
erners  about  the  necessity  of  educating  the  negroes  and  poor  whites, 
some  of  them  will  go  so  far  as  to  tell  you  that  it  la  a  matter  worthy 
of  consideration.  When  yon  aak  what  they  are  going  to  do  about 
it.  they  will  reply  that  they  do  not  know;  they  reckon  they  cannot 
do  anything  at  present.  When  you  suggest  that  the  people  ought 
to  tax  themselves  for  that  purpose,  they  will  reply  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten.  that  the  people  cannot  afford  now  to  spend  money  for  such 
things;  that  the  people  are  poor  and  must  be  economical;  that,  be¬ 
sides,  the  people  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  the  matter.  Poor 
whites  do  not  care  to  be  educated,  and  if  niggers  want  to  be  edu¬ 
cated,  they  must  pay  for  it  themselves.  This  said,  the  matter  la  drop¬ 
ped  with  indifference.  It  will  require  the  experience  of  many  years 
to  make  many  Southern  men  belonging  to  the  enlightened  class, 
understand  that  an  efficient  system  of  popular  education  is  the  very 
fountain  from  which  free  labor  society  draws  its  strength  and  health. 
They  are  apt  to  recoil  even  from  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  among  the  poor  whites  is  surrounded; 
much  less  are  they  likely  to  trouble  themselves  about  the  education 
of  the  blacks. 

It  is  true  the  Southern  people  are  at  the  present  moment  very 
poor  and  have  to  look  out  for  a  living.  But  bread  itself  is  hardly 
more  necessary  to  them  than  instruction.  Bread  they  will  have;  the 
area  planted  with  corn  this  year  is  so  enormous  in  the  Southern 
States,  that,  although  the  average  yield  per  acre  may  not  be  large 
— and  it  will  indeed  hardly  exceed  twelve  bushels — the  aggregate 
will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  feed  the  people  until  the  next  crops 
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come  in.  Thus  bread  they  will  have;  they  raise  it  themselves;  but 
popular  education  they  will  not  have  unless  it  be  imported  from 
abroad.  Education  is  the  only  thing  that  can  bring  the  masses  of 
the  Southern  people  under  the  influence  of  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  country.  We  have  been  speaking  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
poor  whites  of  the  South.  The  poor  whites  will  not  be  emancipated 
until  they  are  lifted  out  of  their  bottomless  ignorance.  A  very  in¬ 
telligent  gentleman  from  Alabama,  with  whom  I  had  a  conversation 
about  this  subject,  told  me  that  on  every  plantation  of  fifty  to  sixty 
slaves  he  could  pick  out  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  negroes  that  were, 
in  point  of  intelligence,  far  above  the  average  of  the  poor  whites. 
As  long  as  that  ignorance  and  the  stupid  prejudices  fostered  by  it 
remain  unbroken,  that  whole,  class  of  people  are  banging  like  a 
clog  at  the  feet  bf  every  progressive  movement.  Then  there  are  the 
blacks  themselves.  Who  is  there  here  to  teach  them?  No  Southern 
white  man  or  woman  will  do  it,  for,  as  I  have  been  told  a  hundred 
times,  no  man  that  respects  himself  would  degrade  himself  so  far 
as  to  make  it  a  business  to  teach  in  negro  schools. 

Here  is  a  fair  field  of  activity  for  the  missionary  spirit  of  the 
North.  Nothing  that  charitable  benevolence  can  do  in  the  South  is 
more  important  than  this.  There  is  at  the  present  moment  probably 
ndt  a  single  school  in  operation  in  the  interior  of  this  State,  and 
there  will  be  but  few  next  winter,  unless  teachers  are  sent  and  paid 
by  the  North.  I  admit  the  labor  will  not  be  of  the  pleasantest  for 
the  individuals  engaged.  In  many  localities  they  will  have  to  combat 
stubborn  prejudices,  for  some  of  the  hard-shelled  Baptist  poor  whites 
are  of  the  opinion  that  “larnin”  is  an  evil  thing.  At  other  places, 
where  negro  schools  are  to  be  started,  the  teachers  must  expect  to 
meet  frowning  faces  and  insulting  sneers  on  the  part  of  the  “super¬ 
ior  race,"  but  as  long  as  the  military  are  here,  there  will  be  no  dan¬ 
ger.  This  matter  ought  to  be  taken  in  hand  as  soon  as  possible. 
Schools  ought  to  be  opened  late  in  October,  and  be  kept  in  opera¬ 
tion  all  through  the  winter.  The  movement  once  started  will  soon 
take  care  of  itself. 

If  any  of  the  benevolent  societies  of  the  North  are  found  willing 
to  make  an  effort  in  this  direction  worthy  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
object  to  be  attained,  I  would  volunteer  a  piece  of  advice.  It  is 
proper,  nay,  it  is  necessary,  that  the  teachers  sent  here  to  instruct 
the  negroes  should  be  inspired  with  a  sincere  sympathy  for  the  race. 
But  it  is  also  very  important  that  they  should  have  cool  heads.  Their 
Judgment  should  not  be  too  weak  for  their  enthusiasm.  They  should 
be  able  to  see  things  as  they  are,  but  not  act  upon  the  presumption 
that  the  negroes,  because  they  are  entitled  to  our  sympathy,  must 
therefore  be  faultless.  When  explaining  to  them  their  rights,  they 
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should  not  forget  to  mention  the  duties  which  the  enjoyment  of 
those  rights  deTolres  upon  them.  They  will  serve  the  colored  people 
best  by  giving  them  sober  advice.  They  must  keep  In  mind  that  the 
negroes  will  have  to  live  together  with  the  white  people  of  these 
States,  and  that  in  the  end  it  will  be  far  better  to  harmonize  their 
Interests  and  feelings,  than  to  embitter  their  relations  by  exciting 
addresses.  While  most  of  the  gentlemen  who  at  present  are  admin¬ 
istering  the  affairs  of  the  freedmen  seem  to  be  sufficiently  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  justness  of  its  policy,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should 
all  be  so. 

— Observer 


CONFEDERATE  NECROLCX5Y 

OBITUARY 

Died  on  the  field  of  battle,  at  Malvern  Hill,  near  Richmond,  Va. 
on  Tuesday,  the  1st  day  of  July  last,  WILLIAM  D.  WHITEHEAD, 
of  Burke  county,  Georgia.  And  when  this  young  soldier  died,  one 
of  the  bravest  and  best  among  the  sons  of  men  passed  to  his  re¬ 
ward — passed  (if  human  Judgment  can  likely  reason  from  the 
promises  of  God,)  away  from  the  struggle  and  the  strife  of  the 
bloody  conflict  to  that  blessed  peace  “which  passeth  all  under¬ 
standing.” 

Wm.  Whitehead  wais  born  in  April,  1842.  From  his  earliest  years, 
the  purity  of  his  thoughts  and  his  life  was  such  as  to  afford  in- 
expressable  Joy  to  his  parents*  hearts,  and  to  win  the  love  and 
admiration  of  all  who  were  intimate  with  him.  When  only  sixteen 
years  old  he  became  a  professor  of  religion,  and  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  all  his  associates,  from  the  mother  at  whose  knee 
he  loved  to  kneel,  to  the  grim  soldier  who  lay  beside  him  at  the 
camp  fire  and  accompanied  him  to  the  battle-field,  has  been  that 
he  continued  in  his  path  of  duty,  consistently  to  “walk  with  God.** 
During  the  past  winter,  whilst  he  was  stationed  at  Savannah,  the 
writer  of  this  notice  saw  him  resist  the  allurements  of  some  of  his 
comrades  who  invited  him  to  Join  in  dangerous  Indulgence;  and 
his  conduct  was  then  noted  as  qualifying  him  for  the  exhibition 
of  any  heroism.  Early  in  the  present  struggle  he  entered  the  service 
of  his  country  with  a  company  raised  in  his  native  county,  and  soon 
he  won,  in  the  language  of  one  of  his  officers,  the  character  of 
"the  uncomplaining  soldier,  the  devoted  Christian,  the  perfect  gentle¬ 
man.*’  In  his  life,  thus  manifested  the  characteristics  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  gentleman,  in  his  death  he  illustrated  the  traits  of  the  Christian 
hero,  and  died  as  he  faced  the  foe,  with  the  flag  of  his  regiment 
in  his  hand;  sealing  his  devotion  to  the  cause  which  it  signalized 
with  his  young  heart*s  life-blood.  8. 

The  Weekly  Comtitutionalist  (Augusta,  Ga.),  August  25,  1882. 
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OBITUARY 

BENJAMIN  CONWAY  was  born  March  24.  1842,  and  died  at  his 
father’s  residence  in  Warren  county,  Ga.,  on  the  28th  day  of  June, 
aged  20  years,  3  months  4  days. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  entered  the  service  of  his  country 
shortly  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  His  response  to  his 
country’s  cause  was  promptly  made  but  his  health  failed  very  soon 
when  exposed  to  the  hardships  of  camp  life.  He,  and  the  company 
to  which  he  belonged,  was  ordered  to  the  seat  of  war  where  he 
remained  until  it  was  obvious  that  his  further  services  could  be  of 
no  avail.  When  it  was  ascertained  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
perform  the  duties  required  of  a  soldier,  at  least  for  a  time,  he  was 
permitted  to  return  home  to  his  father’s  house.  After  he  arrived  at  home 
he  seemed  to  improve  In  health;  but  very  soon  the  kind  hopes  of 
his  friends  were  succeeded  by  apprehensions  of  the  fast  approach 
of  the  dissolution  of  his  soul  and  body.  He  was  a  subject  of  deep 
affliction  for  two  or  three  months,  which  he  bore  with  becoming 
fortitude  and  resignation  to  the  Divine  Will.  He  lived  a  few  brief 
years,  an  affectionate  and  obedient  child,  a  true  friend  and  patriotic 
citisen.  He  gave  evidence  of  his  acceptance  with  God,  and  we  believe 
that  he  now  rests  in  Heaven.  He  bid  adieu  to  earthly  friends  and 
relatives  and  all  that  loved  him  to  mourn  our  loss,  but  we  mourn 
not  as  those  that  have  no  hope.  His  mortal  lies  sleeping  in  the 
tomb,  where  It  will  remain  quietly  until  the  morning  of  the  resur¬ 
rection.  We  believe  his  corruptible  body  will  be  raised  incorruptible 
and  immortal.  So  when  his  corruptible  shall  have  put  on  incorrup¬ 
tion,  and  his  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality,  then  shall  be 
brought  to  pass  the  saying  that  is  written:  “Death  is  swallowed  up 
in  victory.  Oh  Death  where  is  thy  sting!  Oh  grave,  where  is  thy 
victory!” 

A  FRIEND. 

The  Weekly  Constitutionalist  (Augusta,  Ga.),  August  27,  1862. 


GENEALCX5ICAL  QUERIES 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Stall,  134  East  50th  St.,  Savannah,  wants  to  know 
the  parents  of  John  Hogg  (or  Hogue)  who  married  Susan  Johnson 
in  Green  County,  Ga.,  in  1825.  He  later  moved  to  Troup  County,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Julian  C.  Lane,  819  Juniper  St.,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  wants  to 
know  the  parents  of  Green  R.  Duke,  (1763-1818  ?).  He  married, 
Dec.  25,  1798,  Ann  Young  (1769-1848).  They  had  a  daughter,  Mar¬ 
tha  Jane  Duke  (1801-1868)  who  married  George  Sharpe  (1800-  ?) 

of  Screven  County,  Ga.  He  died  of  yellow  fever  in  Savannah.  Who 
were  the  parents  of  George  Sharpe.  He  left  sons,  Robert  D.  and 
Green  D.  Sharp  of  Screven  County.  Who  were  the  parents  of  Green 
R.  Duke’s  wife,  Ann  Young? 


Book  Reviews  and  Notes 


The  Savannah.  By  Thomas  L.  Stokes.  (New  York:  Rinehart  k  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  1961.  Pp.  zii,  401.  Map,  Illustrations,  biblio^aphy.  |4.00.) 

A  careful  examination  of  this  book  reveals  four  things:  Mr.  Stokes 
loves  the  Savannah  River;  he  realizes  and  appreciates  the  complex 
history  the  river  made  or  witnessed;  he  carefully  avoids  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  byways  that  would  take  him  off  his  subject;  and  he 
writes  entertainingly,  wittily,  and  frequently  in  prose  of  majestic 
beauty. 

The  author  quickly  defines  his  subject  “What  is  there  about 
the  Savannah?’*  by  stating  that  one  answer  “is  universal  in  the 
souls  of  men”  (p.  10).  At  all  times  there  have  been  men  who  felt 
the  lure  of  flowing  waters,  the  love  of  a  particular  river,  the  view 
of  which,  at  some  quiet  vantage  point,  recalled  adventures,  excite¬ 
ment,  and  happiness  of  bygone  days.  Another  is  that  when  a  person 
of  imagination  studies  a  map,  noting  the  tributaries  that  begin  in 
the  Carolina  mountains,  wandering  about  until  they  Join  to  make 
the  Savannah  which  sweeps  down  to  the  sea,  he  is  aware  “that  it 
is  a  mighty  river”  (p.  15).  And  finally,  “there  is  the  rich  history 
that  has  been  made  along  its  banks”  (p.  19). 

Fifteen  chapters,  about  one-half  the  book,  take  the  story  to  the 
end  of  the  An^rican  Revolution;  six  deal  with  the  period  to  seces¬ 
sion;  five  cover  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  era;  and  four 
are  devoted  to  the  period  since  1880.  The  bright  threads  in  this 
narrative  which  produce  the  unity  and  continuity  are  the  Savannah 
and  outstanding  personalities  directly  concerned  in  its  history, 
Indians,  Spaniards,  Frenchmen,  Englishmen,  and  Americans.  The 
selection  of  some  of  these  persons  was  imperative.  In  the  field  of 
discretion  the  author  has  been  wise  in  choosing  individuals  and 
most  effective  in  his  pen-portraits  of  them. 

The  Indians  of  the  Savannah  region  were  caught  in  the  mighty 
swirl  of  imperial  ambitions  and  designs  the  realization  and  failure 
of  which  darkened  soil  and  water  with  blood.  De  Soto  led  the 
way  which  brought  him  to  the  Savannah  and  the  Lady  of 
Cofitachequi,  a  fascinating  Indian  princess.  Had  De  Soto  so  decided, 
this  place  might  have  been  the  Spanish  bulwark  against  the  En¬ 
glish.  But  he  did  not.  Later  the  French  came  trading  in  Indian 
products  and  skirmished  with  the  Spaniards.  From  Charleston 
came  Dr.  Henry  Woodward  who  advanced  the  English  cause.  Jean 
Couture,  a  French  trader  and  adventurer  taught  the  English  much 
about  the  possibilities  of  the  American  West  and  aroused  them  to 
the  danger  from  the  French,  and  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine. 
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Mr.  Stokes  selects  Thomas  Nairne,  a  Scotsman,  and  Indian  agent 
out  of  Carolina  who  saw  the  struggle  for  exactly  what  it  was — the 
possession  of  the  Southeastern  part  of  our  continent — and  por¬ 
trays  most  vividly  the  important  role  he  played. 

Through  these  pages  one  meets  Oglethorpe  and  Tomochichi,  the 
greedy,  unprincipled  Mary  Musgrove  and  three  husbands  she  richly 
deserved,  Peter  Tondee  and  the  Revolutionary  leaders  of  Georgia, 
Colonel  Lachlan  McIntosh  and  Button  Gwinnett  whose  famous  feud 
was  the  vortex  of  Georgia’s  history  as  the  Revolution  swept  on, 
and  Anthony  Wayne  who  came  “last  of  all,  to  rescue  the  Savannah 
valley  from  the  enemy”  (p.  177).  Ell  Whitney  certainly  never 
forgot  his  residence  in  the  state  and  history  will  always  remember 
it.  Here  is  William  Longstreet  and  steamboats  on  the  river,  Henry 
Schultz  and  his  town  of  Hamburg,  S.  C.,  Calhoun,  Pettigru,  Legare, 
Toombs,  Stephens,  Cobb,  Watson,  and  Tillman.  What  history  these 
made  in  the  Savannah  country! 

Some  errors  may  be  detected  in  this  book.  The  Georgia  Trust, 
for  example,  was  liquidated  in  1752,  not  1753  (p.  118),  the  classics 
used  in  Dr.  Waddel’s  school  hardly  constitute  an  innovation  (p. 
254),  the  statement  that  “only  one  of  [Watson’s]  bills  was  passed 
in  his  time”  (p.  321)  is  a  bit  misleading.  Wilde’s  Anthony  Wayne 
is  not  in  its  proper  category  in  the  bibliography,  which,  surprisingly, 
omits  a  number  of  pertinent  works.  Yet  these  do  not  impair  the 
value  of  the  work.  Get  a  copy  of  this  book,  read  a  few  pages,  and 
then  put  it  down — if  you  can. 

Ralph  B.  Flandebs 

New  York  University 


The  Colonial  Records  of  South  Carolina.  The  Journal  of  the  Com¬ 
mons  House  of  Assembly,  November  10,  nS6-June  7,  1739.  Edited  by 
J.  H.  Elasterby.  (Columbia:  The  Historical  Commission  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  1951.  Pp.  xii.  764.  Illustrations,  112.50.) 

The  Historical  Commission  of  South  Carolina  is  entering  upon 
one  of  the  most  important  historical  publication  projects  in  recent 
times  in  the  South.  This  volume  is  its  first  product.  South  Carolina 
has  hitherto  done  considerable  publishing  of  materials  from  its 
great  wealth  of  governmental  records  but  it  has  not  been  systematic, 
and  in  some  instances  not  well  done.  And  yet  not  one  of  the  original 
thirteen  colonies  has  a  larger  amount  of  unpublished  records  than 
does  South  Carolina.  Not  all  of  this  material  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  state;  many  originals  are  in  the  Public  Record  Office  in 

London  (copies  of  which,  however,  have  been  obtained  for  the 

state),  some  of  the  material  is  in  the  Charleston  Court  House,  and 

a  few  pieces  have  found  their  way  into  private  possession.  Not 
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only  was  South  Carolina  remiss  in  publishing  its  colonial  records, 
with  the  exception  of  its  statutes,  but  for  the  next  half  century 
it  was  equally  negligent.  As  a  result  South  Carolina  has  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  the  historians  in  being  awarded  its  rightful  im¬ 
portance  in  the  national  picture.  The  publications  of  these  docu¬ 
ments  will  be  a  boon  both  to  the  historians  and  to  the  state  as  well. 

Out  of  a  multiplicity  of  records  with  which  to  make  a  begin¬ 
ning,  the  Commission  rightfully  decided  that  the  most  significant 
ones  should  recelTe  first  attention.  As  the  Commons  House  of 
Assembly  was  the  elected  part  of  the  colonial  government  and, 
therefore,  came  nearest  being  an  expression  of  the  growth,  thoughts, 
and  aspirations  of  the  people,  the  proceedings  of  that  body  are  first 
to  be  published.  As  the  volumes  will  not  be  published  chronologically 
from  the  beginning,  they  will  bear  no  numbers.  Beginning  with 
the  assembly  elected  in  1736,  the  proceedings  of  this  body  will 
be  published  chronologically  to  the  end  of  the  colonial  period. 
Thereafter  the  earlier  Journals,  parts  of  which  have  already  been 
published,  will  complete  the  records  of  the  Commons  House  of 
Assembly.  Subsequently  the  Journals  of  the  Council,  documents 
in  the  Public  Record  Office  in  London,  materials  relating  to  the 
colonial  Indian  trade,  and  other  records  will  be  published  to  com¬ 
plete  the  project. 

Besides  recording  the  regular  proceedings  of  the  assembly,  the 
present  volume  Is  particularly  concerned  with  the  dispute  between 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  over  the  licensing  of  Indian  traders 
(numerous  documents  concerning  which  are  here  recorded),  the 
ever-present  problems  of  raising  revenues  through  taxes  and  duties, 
the  matter  of  slaves  escaping  to  Spanish  Florida,  and  quarrels  with 
the  Council  over  the  rights  of  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly. 

The  editorial  work  Is  of  the  highest  order.  The  editor  has 
faithfully  reproduced  the  original  documents  with  only  those 
changes  for  securing  clarity,  sanctioned  by  the  best  modem  usages. 
The  printing  and  binding  are  beautifully  done.  This  set  of  volumes 
when  completed  will  make  as  distinguished  an  appearance  as  any 
documentary  works  heretofore  published  by  an  American  state, 
and  in  many  respects  will  be  a  more  important  contribution  to 
scholarship  in  the  field  of  American  history. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  Brotoard,  Florida’s  Fighting  Democrat.  By  Sam¬ 
uel  Proctor.  (Gainesville,  Florida:  University  of  Florida  Press.  1950. 
Pp.  xiv,  400.  Bibliography  and  index.  |5.00.) 

Professor  Samuel  Proctor  of  the  University  of  Florida  has  written 
a  carefully  documented  account  of  the  life  and  political  career  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  Broward,  one  of  the  rarest  of  the  many 
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tpeciea  Florida,  a  native  political  liberal.  Broward’s  career  is  of 
considerable  interest  to  students  of  American  history  because  of 
his  role  as  filibuster  in  the  pre-Spanish-American  War  era  as  well 
as  his  fight  to  end  the  “jerk  the  state  up  by  the  bootstraps”  eco¬ 
nomic  colonialism  of  Henry  Flagler  and  his  cohorts.  This  biography 
is  an  analysis  of  Broward,  the  politician,  as  impartial  and  free 
of  bias  as  the  records  and  sources  permitted. 

Broward  was  a  product  of  the  Southern  dark  ages  that  followed 
Appomattox.  He  matured  in  the  period  when  the  “Brigadiers”  were 
selling  the  South’s  birthright  of  resources  and  people  for  the  gilt 
of  power  and  pelf  accompanied  by  the  chains  of  controlled  and 
corrupt  elections  and  differential  freight  rates.  While  more  fortunate 
in  an  economic  and  social  position  than  most  self-styled  “crackers,” 
he  was  not  unaware  of  the  exploitation  of  these  farmers  and  trades¬ 
people.  He  was  later  to  capitalize  on  the  discontent  of  the  plain 
people  as  manifested  in  such  organizations  as  the  Farmers  Alliance. 
As  governor  he  battled  vigorously  for  such  expensive  and  far- 
reaching  projects  as  drainage  of  the  Elverglades,  reform  of  insti¬ 
tutions  that  cared  for  the  insane,  and  reorganization  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  system  on  all  levels.  Broward’s  partial  success  in  driving 
through  these  and  other  reforms  does  not  indicate  the  value  of  his 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  Florida.  Of  equal  importance  was 
his  gift  for  dramatizing  these  issues  and  presenting  them  realistically. 
Modern  Florida  is  much  indebted  to  this  courageous  reformer. 

Professor  Proctor  has  added  a  fine  volume  to  the  literature  on 
Southern  progressive  leaders.  Whether  deliberately  or  not,  he  did 
not  sensationalize  the  more  controversial  aspects  of  Broward’s 
career;  rather,  he  presented  Broward  as  an  honest  battler  for  the 
reforms  necessary  to  keep  Florida  abreast  of  the  new  industrial 
civilization.  Florida’s  Broward  was  only  a  degree  or  so  to  the 
left  of  the  political  center,  and  in  Washington  in  his  generation  he 
would  not  have  been  out  of  pace  with  most  moderates.  Certainly, 
he  would  have  been  disowned  as  a  liberal  by  many  of  the  reformers 
on  the  national  stage. 

It  is  regrettable  that  careless  typography  resulted  in  Jumbled 
words  in  several  places.  There  are  entirely  too  many  references  to 
_  the  "Broward  Era,”  and  the  reviewer  thinks  too  much  emphasis 

9  has  been  placed  on  the  indigenous  aspects  of  this  era  rather  than 

I  on  the  relation  of  Florida’s  liberal  movement  to  the  triumph  of 

liberals  in  other  Southern  states  and  to  the  National  Progressive 
victories  taking  place  at  the  same  time.  However,  allocation  of  em¬ 
phasis  is  the  prerogative  of  the  author  and  not  the  reviewer.  An 
additional  polnt-of-view  criticism  is  that  the  author  presupposed 
a  considerable  amount  of  knowledge  of  Florida  history  which  may 
prevent  the  book  from  having  too  much  appeal  to  non-Floridians. 
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For  example,  the  reasons  for  Henry  M.  Flagler’s  opposition  to 
Broward’s  program  are  nowhere  concretely  explained.  Possibly  a 
recapitulation  of  some  of  Flagler’s  activities  is  necessary  in  the 
light  of  this  study.  However,  these  hindsight  criticisms  are  too  inconse¬ 
quential  to  detract  from  this  valuable  biography. 

The  volume  is  attractively  bound,  handsomely  Jacketed,  has  an 
excellent  bibliography,  and  an  accurate  index.  The  University  of 
Florida  Press  may  perform  a  valuable  service  to  the  South  and 
to  the  nation  by  adding  other  volumes  of  this  caliber  to  its  list  of 
publications. 

Behnett  H.  Wall, 

University  of  Kentucky 


The  Know-Nothing  Party  in  the  South.  By  W.  Darrell  Overdyke. 
(Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1950.  Pp.  x,  322. 
Illustrations.  $4.00.) 

An  interesting  chapter  in  American  history  which  has  never 
been  completely  written  Involves  the  Know-Nothing  Party.  At  the 
time  that  the  Whig  Party  was  disentegrating  and  the  Republican 
Party  was  crystallizing,  the  Know-Nothings  made  their  appearance 
in  this  regrouping  of  parties.  The  roots  of  the  Know-Nothings  reach¬ 
ed  considerably  back  of  this  fateful  year  1854,  for  this  party  was 
a  fruition  of  such  earlier  groups  as  the  Sons  of  '76  and  the  Order 
of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner.  Alien  ideas  brought  in  by  an  influx 
of  immigrants,  principally  by  the  German  socialists,  and  rapid 
growth  of  the  Catholic  Church  through  the  coming  of  these  immi¬ 
grants,  set  many  people  to  thinking  that  the  homely  virtues  of 
the  old  Americans  were  in  danger  of  being  lost.  At  first  secret, 
the  Know-Nothings  made  their  cardinal  principles  the  restriction 
of  immigration  and  opposition  to  the  increasing  influence  of  a  re¬ 
ligion  which  was  controlled  by  a  foreign  power. 

Dr.  Overdyke  confines  his  study  to  the  Know-Nothings  in  the 
South,  but  in  making  plain  the  activities  of  this  segment  of  the 
party,  he  frequently  deals  necessarily  with  the  party  as  a  whole. 
The  Know-Nothings  had  the  same  weakness  which  beset  the  Whigs; 
the  Northern  and  Southern  wings  of  the  party  could  never  quite 
agree.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  less  reason  for  a  Southerner 
to  belong  to  this  party  than  there  was  for  a  Northerner  to  embrace 
it;  for  few  immigrants  came  to  the  South  and  the  Catholics  were 
never  numerous  there.  But  the  Southerners  could  well  fear  the 
danger  of  the  Immigrants  settling  the  territories  and  Increasing  the 
Northern  power  against  the  South,  there  as  well  as  in  the  states 
themselves.  Probably  a  more  potent  cause  for  Southerners  Joining 
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the  Know-Nothings  was  the  feeling  that  here  was  a  method  of 
escaping  the  eternal  slavery  issue.  These  Southerners  instead  of 
berating  their  fellow-man  in  the  North  could  turn  their  activities 
against  foreignism,  and  thereby  endanger  the  union  less.  For  it 
should  be  emphasized  that  the  Southern  Know-Nothings  were  strong 
Unionists — much  more  so  than  were  the  Northern  Know-Nothings. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  they  were  less  severe  in  their  opposition 
to  the  Catholics  than  the  Northern  members  of  the  party  were. 
This  party  came  and  went  all  within  one  national  election — that  of 
1856,  when  it  ran  Millard  Fillmore  for  president. 

In  developing  the  story  of  the  Southern  Know-Nothings  Dr.  Over¬ 
dyke  proceeds  from  one  state  to  another  to  trace  the  parts  that 
make  up  the  whole — he,  therefore,  produces  a  mosaic  which  be¬ 
comes  monotonous  and  never  seems  to  completely  coalesce  into  a 
unified  picture.  It  seems  that  a  better  approach  could  have  been 
made  by  dealing  with  the  South  as  a  unit  and  letting  the  various 
state  developments  stand  out  when  logic  required.  But  apart  from 
the  method  of  handling  his  material.  Dr.  Overdyke  has  made  a 
valid  study  of  this  interesting  movement,  using  a  great  array  of 
source  materials,  principally  newspapers  but  also  a  considerable 
amount  of  manuscripts. 


Here  They  Once  Stood.  The  Tragic  End  of  the  Apalachee  Mission*. 
By  Mark  F.  Boyd,  Hale  G.  Smith,  and  John  W.  Griffin.  (Gainesville: 
University  of  Florida  Press,  1951.  Pp.  zx,  189.  Illustrations.) 

The  Spaniards  in  Florida  soon  after  founding  St.  Augustine  spread 
out  to  the  westward  and  northward  and  in  the  course  of  the  next 
century  set  up  a  string  of  missions  reaching  the  Chattahoochee 
River.  In  the  course  of  Queen  Anne’s  War,  the  English  from  South 
Carolina  under  James  Moore,  whose  force  was  made  up  principally 
of  Creek  Indians,  carried  destruction  into  this  region  and  prac¬ 
tically  destroyed  Spanish  power  here  by  1704.  With  the  retreat 
of  the  Spaniards,  their  missions  disappeared  and  only  the  tradition 
of  their  existence,  and  a  few  material  remnants,  remained.  For 
the  next  century  and  more,  a  few  travelers  described  what  they 
saw  of  these  remnants;  but  by  the  twentieth  century  the  shovels 
of  the  treasure-hunters  and  the  plows  of  the  farmers  all  but 
obliterated  everything  above  the  ground. 

But  all  was  not  lost  to  history,  for  the  Spanish  priests  and  of¬ 
ficials  left  their  written  records  in  the  archives  of  Spain,  and  the 
dust  of  the  ages  covered  up  many  remnants  of  the  missions  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  life  of  which  they  were  a  part.  So  the  historian 
and  the  archaeologist  have  combined  their  skills  and  in  this  book 
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they  have  made  a  remarkable  restoration  in  words  and  pictures 
of  a  ciTilisation  that  seemed  irretreviably  lost.  Tme  enough,  they 
have  not  told  the  whole  story;  but  the  whole  story  of  any  past  event 
or  development  can  never  be  told.  Nevertheless,  they  have  shown 
how  valuable  the  archaeologist  can  be  to  the  historian,  and  vice 
versa. 

Mr.  Boyd  here  reproduces  in  translation  forty-five  Spanish  docu¬ 
ments,  and  Messrs.  Smith  and  Oiiffin  give  a  description  of  the 
materials  which  they  found  in  each  of  two  mission  sites  which  they 
severally  excavated.  Out  of  all  this  comes  a  distinct  contribution 
to  Florida  history  and  points  the  way  to  many  more  such  studies 
that  should  be  made.  Although  most  of  the  artifacts  found  in  these 
two  mission  sites  were  of  Indian  origin,  yet  there  was  a  a  sufficient 
number  of  Spanish  origin  to  be  significant. 

,It  might  be  added  that  this  study  is  not  the  first  to  employ  the 
techniques  of  the  historian  and  the  archiologist,  for  in  1937  there 
was  published  a  similar  study  for  Georgia  entitled  Oeorgia'M  Dis¬ 
puted  Ruins.  A  comparison  of  the  findings  in  these  two  studies  is 
interesting  and  significant.  None  of  the  archaeologist’s  findings  on 
the  Georgia  site  was  of  Spanish  origin,  supporting  the  conclusion 
of  the  historian  (the  late  Marmaduke  Floyd),  that  the  Georgia 
ruins  were  not  of  Spanish  origin.  The  Florida  study  agrees  with 
the  Georgia  contributions  in  respect  to  the  kind  of  structures  which 
the  Spaniards  erected — nowhere  tabby,  but  always  wattle-work 
daubed  with  mud. 

This  Florida  book,  here  under  review,  is  not  only  a  valuable 
study,  but  within  itself  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  book-making. 


John  Wesley.  By  May  McNeer  and  Lynd  Ward.  New  York:  Abingdon- 
Cokesbury  Press,  1951.  Pp.  xx,  189.  Illustrations.  |2.50. 

In  John  Wesley  May  McNeer  has  succeeded  well  in  a  most  diffi¬ 
cult  and  complex  task.  First  and  foremost,  of  course,  she  wanted 
to  tell  in  simple  language  the  life  story  of  the  boy  and  man  who, 
through  his  activities  and  his  sacrifices,  his  noble  ideals  and  his 
stern  sense  of  duty,  made  his  name  one  of  the  great  ones  of  the 
English-speaking  world. 

John  Wesley,  from  his  school-days,  organised  his  life  so  that 
each  day  should  have  its  hours  for  writing,  for  prayer,  for  study, 
for  visiting  the  sick  and  the  imprisoned.  He  preached  in  churches, 
in  prisons,  in  schools,  and  in  the  fields.  He  traveled  over  much 
of  England;  sometimes  he  went  afoot  (as  when  he  and  his  brother, 
without  funds,  walked  the  hundred  miles  to  visit  their  parents); 
more  frequently  he  rode  on  horseback.  As  be  walked  or  rode,  he 
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studied,  or  read,  or  conversed  in  Latin  or  French  or  German.  But 
there  were  few  incidents  of  dramatic  excitement  for  Miss  McNeer 
to  tell.  There  were  few  occasions  when  Wesley  had  a  part  in  stirring 
adventure.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  was  his  brief  journey  to  the 
newly  founded  colony  of  Georgia. 

Nor  was  Wesley’s  England  the  land  that  we  know  through  his¬ 
tory  or  storybooks  or  pictures.  It  was  necessary  for  Miss  McNeer 
to  show  us  the  poverty,  the  depravity,  the  filth  and  the  unhappiness 
that  surrounded  her  hero. 

Lynd  Ward’s  numerous  paintings  aid  immeasurably  in  making 
graphic  and  dramatic  the  story  his  wife  has  written.  It  is  scaled 
for  children,  but  adults  will  find  in  it  new  insight  into  the  life 
and  character  of  a  great  man. 

The  University  of  Georgia  has  been  proud  that  Miss  McNeer 
is  numbered  among  its  alumnae.  In  small  part,  John  Wesley,  too, 
belongs  to  Georgia. 

Aileen  Wells  Pabkh 
Athens,  Georgia. 


Slavery  in  Alabama.  By  James  Benson  Sellers.  (University:  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alabama  Press,  1950.  Pp.  xvi,  426.  Illustrations.  94.00.) 

The  first  historian  to  write  a  scholarly  treatment  of  American 
Negro  slavery  was  Ulrich  B.  Phillips,  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 
He  charted  the  lines  for  the  institution  throughout  the  whole  South, 
which  have  been  followed  for  the  most  part  by  subsequent  scholars 
who  have  taken  up  the  study  of  the  subject  for  individual  states. 
These  younger  historians  have  added  a  wealth  of  details  but  have 
departed  in  no  important  respects  from  the  findings  of  Professor 
Phillips. 

This  present  work  is  especially  strong  in  the  details  of  slavery 
in  Alabama,  and  at  times  it  becomes  almost  documentary  because 
of  the  large  number  of  long  quotations  in  the  text.  The  elements 
that  enter  into  the  make-up  of  the  book  are  the  conventional  sub¬ 
jects  of  slavery:  planters,  plantations,  overseers,  slave  trade,  hiring 
slaves,  the  legal  status  of  slaves,  crimes  and  punishment  of  slaves, 
runaways,  the  church  and  slaves,  and  defense  of  slavery.  There  is 
a  final  chapter  on  the  free  Negroes. 

Professor  Sellers  has  buttressed  his  findings  with  a  great  many 
footnotes  to  the  sources  of  his  information,  and  in  an  extensive 
bibliography  he  has  listed  many  manuscript  collections  and  other 
primary  sources  as  well  as  secondary  works  which  he  found  help¬ 
ful.  ’The  book  bas  a  serviceable  index. 
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Nancy  Hart,  The  War  Woman.  By  Edna  Arnold  Copeland.  (Elber- 
ton,  Ga.:  Published  by  the  Author,  1950.  Pp.  zIt,  48.  Frontispiece.) 

This  is  an  attractive  little  volume  dealing  with  the  traditions 
surrounding  the  Georgia  Revolutionary  patriot,  Nancy  Hart.  It 
contains  all  the  well-known  stories  about  this  remarkable  woman 
and  a  considerable  number  which  have  not  yet  become  widely 
current.  A  great  deal  of  the  narrative  is  in  the  form  of  recon¬ 
structed  imaginary  conversations.  It  would  have  been  of  greater 
value  had  it  included  all  the  known  facts  of  "Aunt  Nancy’s”  life;  hut 
even  so  it  will  be  a  pleasure  for  those  to  read  it,  who  want  to  gain 
in  a  light  style  the  traditional  atmosphere  of  Georgia’s  "War  Woman.** 
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